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The church is old. 


The Charca 2 


Its pews are hallowed by those nameless « 


Who come, who kneel, who pray and then 
] ~ QO Rise up to work; 


The nameless who through years have don 
The necessary, unknown things, unsung. 


The church is old, 

Tradition’s hand is seen imprinted here. 
by Kathryn T. Galloway It seems 

Change is a rebel to be routed and undone; 

Progress, *tis feared, would break tradition’s 

Yet can we stop; 

Or would we 

Halt the stuff of which tradition’s made? 

The hallowed walls came not before the = 


The church is old. 

Its creeds were made in Time. 

And yet, 

The church is young! Eternally young! 
For He who made the church made time and} 
In His hand. 

Past, present, future, all alike to Him—can 
Live in the past, yet speak of faith as free? 


The church is old. 

I laugh to say it so or hear it said. 
Eternity 

Is reaching out her hand to beckon on, 
So much is still undone, so many tasks 
Still wait. 

And he who will today rise from his knee 
To work, 

But links the past with what is yet to be, 
The church is young. 
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The group snapshot on THE COVER 
shows the family of Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Daines of Highland Park, Michigan, The 
children are (left to right, top) Judy and 
Gail, and (left to right, bottom) Bonnie 
and Timmy. The story of how Timmy 
came from Korea to join the Daines 
household is on page 6. 

Jean Pitrone, who wrote the article 
on the Daines, is a feature writer for the 
Dearborn Press, Michigan, Her interest 
in parents and children, which led her 
to write the present article, comes 
naturally. She and her husband have 
seven youngsters of their own—three 
boys and four girls. 


Vernon Gotwals 


Vernon D. Gotwals, Jr., has developed 
his provocative opinions on wedding 
music (his article, Music for Marrying, 
is on page 9) in the crucible of experi- 
ence. He first played the organ at a 
wedding at the age of fourteen, and has 
been playing for weddings ever since. 
(“Always the organist, never an usher, 
alas,” he adds.) He has been church 
organist for three New England congre- 
gations, and a teacher of music at Prince- 
ton University. He is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music and college organist at 
Smith College. Both of his parents are 
elders at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, 
Presbyterian Church. 

Since writing Music for Marrying, 
Mr. Gotwals has played for five wed- 
dings—using in all but one the “tradi- 
tional” wedding marches, by request. At 
their own wedding Mr. Gotwals and his 
wife, Carol—now a choir director in a 
Massachusetts church—had none of the 
usual music except the Mendelssohn 
march as a recessional. If they had it to 
do over again, he says, they would avoid 
even that standard choice. 





LD age won't worry me! ... 
I invest my money in Pres- 
byterian Annuities. 

“Now I havea GUARANTEED 
INCOME for life. The annuity 
checks come as regular as clock- 
work, and theamount never varies. 
I save on income taxes, too, and 
I’m not bothered with investment 
problems any more. 

“It’s such a satisfaction to know 
that, after I’m gone, the remain- 
der of my annuity principal will 
be used for the work of the Church 
for years to come. 

“With guaranteed financial in- 
dependence, and peace of mind, I 
hope I can live to be 100! 


“Why don’t you find out how the 
Presbyterian Annuities plan can 
benefit you, too.” 
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ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 

oa od jegal fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 

@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 


70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
written by the—Board of National Missions— 


Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


( Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my date 


of birth being 








SOUNDING BOARD 


Opinions on a Church- 
Sponsored Dating Service 


« ...I1 could not agree more with Mrs. 
Nichols (P. L., Sounding Board, July 1, 
1958). She seems to be one of the few 
who recognize that “older young adults” 
need some help. . . . Perhaps, like Art 
Linkletter, presbyteries and synods 
should be equipped with Univacs. . . . 


—Emiuny E. BRUNDAGE 
Englewood, New Jersey 


« . . . At last someone has expressed 
just how I feel about the situation. . . . I 
am in favor wholeheartedly of a church- 
sponsored dating service. May such a 
[suggestion] merit consideration. 


—JEAN VECERE 
Trenton, New Jersey 


« ...One does not go to church to make 
social contacts, but it would be a splen- 
did and kind act to make some arrange- 
ments so that men and women might 
meet each other socially. Our Roman 
Catholic friends locally have a club for 
those under one hundred. .. . 


—HELEN M. MEIER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Caesar’s Summer 


« Have you made plans for your sum- 
mer vacation yet? 

The Caesars named the summer 
months, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December received their names 
from the Latin for seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, which months they 
were in the old Roman calendar. Then 
Julius Caesar decided that it would be 
nice to have a month named after him, 
so he stuck in July in the middle of 
things during the nicest weather. Not to 
be outdone, Augustus Caesar inserted 
August after July, and each of the last 
four months is now two months off 
schedule. 

Not only the calendar, but the Bible 
mentions Caesar, too. Jesus said, “Ren- 
der to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” But somehow my study of the 
Bible doesn’t lead me to believe that he 
meant that one should worship God 
during the rest of the year and turn July 
and August over to Caesar. 

The other day I was talking with a 
group of folks who were discussing the 
kind of church program which they 
wanted to have during the summer. 
Some thought that summer was just 
automatically the time in which people 


are supposed to “sleep in” on § 
mornings and catch up on the 
which they lost through indisg 
during the rest of the year. The 
the argument was, “After all, if 
tend church for a whole year, do 
deserve a break in the summer?” 
were a few, however, who wond 
the need for the work of the ¢ 
stops for several months every 
while Christians “sleep in.” Or 
even so bold as to suggest that the 
doesn't take a vacation durin 
summer, and that maybe Chr 
shouldn't, either. 

As I was saying, “Have you 
plans for your summer vacation 


—LAWRENCE A, 
Minister, The Northfield Presbyterian 
Nort 


Memo re Packages to 


« Before mailing any post pack 
India senders must first obtain i 
clearance from the addressee in 
Failure to comply with this reg 
will cause heavy duties for the add 
and possible confiscation of the 
ages. Printed matter is not affec 
this rule. 
—Commission on Ecumenical 


and Rel 


The United Presbyterian Church in the 
New York 10,)} 


Local Churches and Ge 
Assembly Pronounce 


« ...As I read [the report on the 
eral Assembly pronouncements i 
July 1 issue of PresByTERIAN LIFE 
reaction was, “This is wonderful, 
what?” The reason for my think 
this: all too often our General As 
makes quite challenging and pre 
statements of faith and convictic 
posedly reflecting the thinking ¢ 
presbyteries and the local churche 
I question this. In reality the 
churches do not particularly care 
the General Assembly has said, and 
are not aware of the significance of 
the pronouncements mean. This, 
is a shame because . . . the general 
lic [believes] the General Assemb 
resents the Presbyterian Church 
whole. . . . [ really think that 
people are laughing behind our 
for they see that we say one thi 
do another. How, in light of 
society take the Church very seri 
o —Harry W. Wrich 


Assistant Minister, The United 
Big Rapids, 
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MEDITATION by Arnold H. Lowe 
It Were Better Not To... 


Neglect not the gift that is in thee. (I 
Timothy 4:14 KJV) 


HE present world situation is a per- 

fect setting for what we want to say 
to ourselves. During recent months we 
have heard and read much about our 
waste of human resources in America. 
The advances in science so dramatically 
demonstrated by Russia have created an 
almost intolerable air of apprehension 
among us—in some quarters actually 
panic. We see ourselves pushed out of 
first place and become angry. 

The cynic says that in our kind of 
world there are more important things 
than the things of the spirit. After all, 
prayers do not put moons into the sky, 
and faith does not make the world go 
around—it does not even make things go 
around the world. Perhaps not, but it 
does make the world the kind of place 
we live in. Whatever the reason for the 
waste of our spiritual resources—our 
apathy or our cynicism—it is tragic and 
full of peril. 

Let us look at our resources. To some 
of us the Bible is a repository of great 
truths, which neither scientific advances 
nor progress in medicine, neither for- 
ward steps in social attitudes nor new 
insight into the human mind, has ex- 
tinguished or even dimmed. These Bibli- 
cal truths still shed light upon the way 
we must go in a day of uncertainties. 

Consider some of these truths: 

“The love of money is the root of all 
evils.” When did this truth die? 

“Whatever a man sows, that he will 
also reap.” Who has the temerity to say 
that this is a falsehood—what man or 
what nation, even a godless nation? 

“If any one says, ‘I love God,’ and 
hates his brother, he is a liar.” Is this no 
longer true? 

Perhaps we had better ask ourselves 
whether these truths do not make the 
world the kind of place we live in and 
make us the sort of people we really are. 

Let us open our Bible again. What a 
foreshadowing of our own experience 
we find there. We see Jacob, wrestling 
with the angels, holding on lest some 
blessing escape him. We see David, tear- 
ing at his heart, hurt and wounded by 
what his son had done to him. 

Is there someone who does not under- 
stand this? 

Let us again open our Bible and see 
whether we can find some of its won- 


derful assurances. Listen to these: 

“Be still, and know that I am God.” 
We who are so often afraid, do we hear 
that? 

Listen: “Thou dost keep him in per- 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee.” Have we ever tried that? Have we 
ever tried to keep God in the center of 
our thoughts? 

So in this restless, driven age are some 
certainties. Here are resources in our 
Bible. When did we last read it? There 
are Bibles in our homes. Oh, it were far 
better that there were none in our homes 
than to have them there and let them lie 
unopened and unread. 

There are other resources within our- 
selves, and not the least of them is 
prayer. Yet we rarely speak of prayer 
without some stifling skepticism. With 
our wiseacre philosophy we say that see- 
ing is believing. 

Prayer can and does lead us out of 
dark places. It can and does bring us to 
moments of true courage. It can and 
does make us see ourselves as we can 
truly be. It can and does bring us to the 
grace of forgiveness—asking for it and 
giving it. It can and does make God real 
to us. It can and does make us sensitive 
to the spiritual world. 

After all, what is real prayer but 
touching divinity? What is it but inhal- 
ing the thought of God’s presence? 
When did we last do that? It were far 
better never to teach our children to 
say their innocent prayers than for us 
not to say ours, even when they are no 
longer innocent but deadly, frighten- 
ingly earnest. 

And now to the greatest of all re- 
sources. What a pity it is not to see 
Christ for what he is. How are we to 
speak of him? As Teacher or Master? 
As Master or Savior? To speak of him 
as Teacher is not enough. Oh, he is that. 
Like any other teacher, he points to hori- 
zons; he stirs our thoughts—but he is 
more than that. To speak of him as 
Master is not enough. He is that. He 
lures us with the magic of his strength; 
he makes our blood run faster; and at 
times we want to follow him. But he is 
more. He is a spiritual fact. 

When did we last seek to live by the 
light, by the strength, of what Christ 
can give? 

Oh, it were far better never to have 
heard of Christ at all than not to be 
guided by him, 








A Michigan family with three daughters wanted a s 


by JEAN MADDERN PITRONE 


In early March of this year, friends of the Daines family 
of Highland Park, Michigan, found a printed announcement 
in the mail. The announcement read in part: 


There’s a Boy at the Daines’ House! 
Gail, Judy, and Bonnie 
announce the arrival of their brother 
Timothy David Daines 
Via Northwest Orient Airlines 
from Seoul, Korea. 


Vital Statistics: Born, June 14, 1953 
Weight: 35 Pounds 
Build: Husky 
Father (Abaji): Bill 
Mother (Omani): Marvel 


Our boy speaks no English—but neither did you at birth! 
Could you sing “Jesus Loves Me” in both 
Korean and English at the age of 4%? 

Our Timmy can! 


P.S. He is all we ordered—and much more! 


The story of Timothy’s adoption had its beginning 
years ago when the pastor of the Palmer Park Presb 
Church asked for volunteers among the congregati 
board Korean college students during the summer mo 
The Daines were among the volunteers, and a Koreai 
dent, Young Whan Kim, who was studying for the miti 
came to their home. 

The Daines family listened to the Korean student's 
of present-day life in Korea. He told them that the pe 
tion of Seoul had grown out of all proportion with thei 
of refugees from North Korea, and that there was a 
food shortage causing an ever-existing and gnawing Iw 
among the people. He told them of the great pride 
the Koreans have in their particular culture, and 
scorn in which the unfortunate babies of Korean 
and American G.I.’s are held. The Daines listened ia 
ror as he described the drowning of thousands of 
helpless babies and the abandonment of thousands d 
ers. He told his amazed listeners that there were sc# 
orphanages in Seoul alone. 

They could at least take one of these hapless of 
into their comfortable home, the Daines decided with 
accord. But what would be the best way to go abotl 
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ginningMopting of one of these unwanted children, they won- 
Presbytiiired at first. As the Daines had college planned for their 
gregati@iee daughters, they wanted to assure themselves of an 
mer mgMopted child who would fit into the family and would also 
Koreaii able to benefit by a college education. 
the miniiThe Daines wrote a letter of inquiry to Mrs. Hong, then 
e correspondent in Korea for International Social Service, 
lent's st the “Child Placement Service,” an orphanage in Seoul. 
the poms. Hong’s answer was prompt and encouraging. 
th theiffShe sent us pictures of little Kwang Jin Chun, with 
vas aS@™iwboy pistols swinging from his hips,’ Marvel Daines 
ving hugalls, a smile lighting her hazel eyes. “The wide grin on 
oride WB round face convinced us that Kwang Jin Chun was the 
and ofild for us.” 
ean Wilifrom that point on, the Daines made every effort to 
ned infeed up the adoption process. But there were eighteen 
ds of @nthe of waiting ahead of them until Kwang Jin Chun 
nds of “Timmy,” as the Daines renamed him) finally arrived 
re scom@™ Willow Run Airport on March 1, 1958. 
Six of those months of waiting were due to the expira- 







»ss orf—en of the immigration law concerning the admittance of 
d withffich children. Another three months’ delay resulted from 





» aboulMinor health problem afflicting the child, and the re- 
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Korea, for their boy 


maining months were mainly the result of “too much red 
tape,” the Daines said. 

“First of all, only one thorough home investigation by 
a reputable agency should be necessary,” Marvel Daines 
stated. “But, perhaps because we were an experimental 
case, we were subjected to three overlapping investiga- 
tions. The Children’s Aid Society conducted the first inves- 
tigation, and then there was one by the Probate Court, and 
another by the Immigration Department.” 

The final weeks previous to Timmy’s arrival were es- 
pecially difficult ones for the Daines family. Timmy’s 
departure from Korea was imminent—on a day-to-day basis 
—yet, through some unforeseen delay on the part of the 
immigration office in Minneapolis, the waiting continued. 

“We can thank Senator Potter for his help,” Bill Daines 
says. “The Senator put in a personal call to the Minneapolis 
consul, and we followed it with a cablegram to Seoul, and 
Timmy was finally on his way.” 

There was a lot of excitement in the spacious Highland 
Park household on March first. The entire family was on 
hand to greet the tired little traveler. 

“Our little four-year-old cried himself to sleep that first 
night,” Mrs. Daines recalls. “But the next day—Sunday— 
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A NEW FACE 
IN THE FAMILY ALBUM 


he seemed very happy with all the attention that Bill and 
the girls showered upon him. Sunday night he cried again, 
and then, on Monday, when Bill went to the office and the 
girls went to school, Timmy kicked up quite a fuss.” 

At two o'clock in the afternoon, Mrs. Daines drove 
Timmy over to her husband's law office to prove to Timmy 
that his “Daddy” had not deserted him. 

“A short time later,” Mrs. Daines continues, “we had a 
Korean student, who is presently staying at my mother’s 
home, come over to talk to Timmy. He explained to him 
about not crying at night and explained why Daddy had 
to go to the office each day. This put an end to the crying 
spells.” 

Timmy has rapidly learned to speak English, and, to the 
Daines’s dismay, seems to be quickly forgetting the Korean 
language in spite of the fact that they have Korean students 
talk with him when they attend church services. 

Timmy's Korean diet—three bowls of rice each day, fish 
twice a week, sweetened powdered milk (whenever the 
orphanage was lucky enough to have it), and a kind of 
fermented cabbage called kimche—caused him to look 
askance at many American foods. Meat is something he has 
not yet learned to like, and he has to be coaxed to try some 
of our foods. He loves orange juice, eggs, fruit, peanut 
butter-and-jelly sandwiches—and “ice cleam” three times a 
day. 

“Television? Timmy loves it—the cowboy programs, that 
is,” Marvel Daines laughs. “You see, the American soldiers 
stationed in Korea go around to the different orphanages 
showing old western films for the children’s amusement.” 

On one occasion, he began kicking at the television set 
in a rage. After a few moments of bewilderment, his 
mother discovered that he was frustrated because he could 
not find any cowboys on television, and he could not under- 
stand why not. However, most of his temper tantrums have 
been due to his inability to explain what he meant to his 
adopted family. As he has learned to master the English 
language, he has made a rapid adjustment to his new life. 

His shiny guns and holster and his bicycle with the 
training wheels are his prize possessions. He enjoys the 
company of other children, and his neighboring playmates 
are often found in the Daines’s back yard. 

The Daines say that evidently there is a good deal of 
stress upon athletic training in Korea, Timmy had already 
been taught to box, and had used bows and arrows and 
roller skates. He is not at all interested in the more seden- 
tary amusements such as cutting out and coloring. How- 
ever, he does enjoy listening to stories, and Mrs, Daines 
always reads to him at naptime. 

Timmy’s nightly bedtime is also story time—and he al- 
ways wants the same familiar story, which he calls “the 
airplane story.” 

His mother tells him the story of how “we looked all over 
the world for a little boy to come to live with us—to be our 
very own little adopted boy.” Timmy’s brown eyes glow 
with happiness as his mother continues, telling him how 
the “big airplane came bzzzzzzzzzing over the ocean, carry- 
ing Timmy to us.” 

The Daines try to lead up gradually to any changes or 
innovations. As Timmy will be entering kindergarten in the 
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fall, his mother took him along when driving Bog 
school, and pointed out the “school where Timmy \ 
next fall.” 

“No go!” was his emphatic answer. 

Subsequent drives to the school and discussions cal 
ing his future school experiences changed his reactiq 
eral weeks later to “I want to Bonnie’s school go!” (J 
often places his verbs in accordance with the Kore 
guage. ) 

Gradually, too, Timmy has also adjusted to being 
rated fram his family while he stays in the nursery 
church services. One recent Sunday morning the } 
were informed by the nursery attendants that Timng 
sung “Rock-a-bye, Baby” and held the bottle while 4 
was being fed. 

The Daines family is happy over Timmy’s a 
musical talent. He loves to sing and perform for co 
first making a polite bow. His musical talent fits 
with the family, as the Daines have a music room equ 
with a piano and an electronic organ. The three girls} 
16, Judy, 14, and Bonnie, 8—are studying piano. Th 
dren’s maternal grandmother, Mrs. William O. W 
was in charge of the church youth choirs for special 
services, and now directs the primary choir. 

All the Daines are very busy workers at the Palme 
Presbyterian Church, where the Reverend Dean Mc }) 
is the pastor. Among other things, Gail accompa. 
Sunday school choir, Mrs. Daines has taught Sunday 
classes and is president of her circle, and Bill Daines 
elder. Mr. Daines also is a member of the Highland 
Board of Education. 

Anyone considering the adoption of a child migh 
look to the Daines for encouragement. 

The legal procedure to be followed for such an ady 
would be first to write to your local adoption agenc: 
will get in touch with International Social Service n 
York City, This agency will take it from there, and th 
step would be to make arrangements for a home stud} 
licensed child placement agency, the Children’s Aid Sf, 
in Detroit in the case of the Daines. However, many 
social agencies are understaffed. They have social wé, 
who are dedicated to their work, but unable to takd, 
of the many requests which come to them. 

“Ours was a kind of trial case,” Mr. Daines says, “ig, 
Timmy was listed as the first Asiatic child to reach 
country under recent legislation which allows Am@q, 
families to bring in for adoption foreign orphans outsiq, 
usual immigration quota.” 

This is not to say that there were not many pré, 
adoptions of Asiatic children, but these were proxy 
tions—which differ from Timmy’s adoption in certain} 
aspects, such as their being legally adopted abroad b 
they meet their new family. 

For those who are interested in knowing the exp§, 
involved in such an adoption, Mrs. Daines says that 
sent one hundred dollars when they agreed to take Ti 
and later paid a sixty-dollar processing fee. The ai 
fare amounted to three hundred and ten dollars from 
to Detroit. Mrs, Daines also.says that the Korean gof, 
ment will provide an escort for a group of five or 
such children. 

The Daines’s happiness in their adoption of Timm 
sufficient in itself. But if their action also encourages 
to help these orphans—and, in so doing, to enrich theit 
lives—then, truly, their “cup runneth over.” 
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iid mig RIDES and mothers of brides cower betore 
“one of the nation’s top organists,” a recent 
article reported. “No Mendelssohn or Wag- 
ner wedding marches. . . . No ‘Oh Promise 
Me’ or ‘I Love You Truly’” in the church 
, and th where this director of music issues the orders. 
me stud¥christian music is allowed—and probably only “the 
's Aid Stor that. 
“T, MANYincreasing number of ministers and musicians are in 
‘ocial Whrent that these and other “traditional” wedding pieces 
to tak@t of place in church. But they often neglect, or find 
_ feult, to explain to the disappointed bride or the frus- 
says, “if mother why this is so. “I wouldn’t feel married with- 
to reaclhe Wedding March, ” says the bride. “Everybody has 
ws Am¢ Comes the Bride,’ ” says her mother (or grandmother 
1s OUtSI@e or fiancé). 
glib answer to these remarks is that since Lohengrin, 
any Pera from which Wagner's wedding march is ex- 
Proxy 44, was first performed in 1850, all marriages prior to 
certain Bate must have taken place without it. But there are 
broad cogent reasons why not everybody today has 
Comes the Bride” or the other pieces that go with it. 
the exp of all, “traditional” is an exaggerated description of 
ys thathusic, most of which is less, or not much more, than 
take Tithdred years old, This fact alone, however, need not 
The ainfiit it, The real objection is to its secular character. 
s from #her music has “meaning” or not, apart from words, 
ean 8%oblem in aesthetics outside the scope of this dis- 


‘h an adp 
agenc: }y 
ervice 1 





ive OF fm, That music can acquire meaning by association, 
er, is an indisputable fact. For any member of the 
of Timm g, then, or for any wedding guest who knows the 


rages Os of the pair of wedding marches commonly con- 
*h theithd indispensable, they add an incongruous element 
hno bride or groom would wish for, 
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Memo to parents and prospective brides and grooms: You 
might want to try Some honest-to-goodness church music after 


you know the story behind some of the “traditional favorites” 


by VERNON GOTWALS 


‘The Bridal Chorus” from Wagner’s opera Lohengrin, 
which is sung immediately following the famous Prelude 
to Act III (a concert favorite with its brilliant orchestration 
and its throbbing, ominous theme) is superficially inappro- 
priate for the use to which it is commonly put, because it 
comes after the wedding. It is sung by the knights and 
ladies of the chorus inside the bridal chamber as Lohengrin 
and Elsa enter. But there is a much more profound objec- 
tion. The wedding itself has taken place in an atmosphere 
of fear, suspicion, and mistrust. And the marriage is soon 
to end unconsummated because of the nagging curiosity of 
the bride and the enchanted state of the groom. Wagner's 
own words to this music are in fact dramatically ironic, and 
no one who knows and understands this opera could counte- 
nance the suggestion of them at a Christian wedding: 


Triumphant mood: 
Love now is won; 
thus are ye joinéd, 
the happiest pair! 


For before the act is over, Elsa and Lohengrin have 
quarreled bitterly, the bridegroom has killed a rival in 
self-defense, and, because of Elsa’s determination to know 
his true identity, he is forced to abandon his bride forever. 

Mendelssohn composed his Incidental Music (Opus 61) 
to Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream in 1842-43, 
just a couple of years before Wagner began Lohengrin in 
1845. Both stories are full of magic. Shakespeare's play is a 
comedy, however, with three sets of characters: Theseus 
and other noble Athenians; some “Athenian” workmen in- 
cluding Nick Bottom, a weaver, and Francis Flute, a bel- 
lows-mender; and a fairy kingdom of which Oberon and 
Titania are the rulers. The famous “Wedding March” was 
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Music 
FOR MARRYING 


intended to be played between Act IV, in which Bottom, 
transformed into an ass, courts a temporarily bewitched 
Titania, and Act V, in which Bottom and Flute and their 
clowning cronies act out a hilarious performance of the 
story of Pyramus and Thisbe. This is just the stuff with 
which to end a church wedding! 

It is these associations, then, which for some people 
render the well-loved marches unfit for use in church. 
Where such associations are certain not to be made, the 
music may perhaps be used without harm. Nevertheless, the 
main themes of both pieces have been burlesqued to such 
a degree in movie and television comedies that the thought- 
ful engaged couple will want something less hackneyed and 
more appropriate, and the competent organist will help 
them find suitable music. Indeed, the hymnal itself will 
provide dignified music of proper meter and fitting con- 
notation if more elaborate pieces are not to be had. 

What about the well-loved vocal solos? What does the 
organist have against them? Here the answer can be abso- 
lutely unequivocal: their words. The Book of Common Wor- 
ship describes Presbyterian marriage as “a sacred relation.” 
The persons to be married and their guests are assembled 
“in the presence of God” whom they beseech “to be present 
and favorable unto these thy servants.” How then can they 
offer songs which glorify earthly love to the exclusion of 
God’s love? “I Love You Truly,” the words and music of 
which are by Carrie Jacobs-Bond, does not even mention 
God. It simply states that the beloved alone is enough to 
banish sorrow, doubt, and fear. This song has an appealing 
melody, but its message is entirely secular. “Oh Promise 
Me,” composed to words of Clement Scott by Reginald De 
Koven (and apparently inserted into his operetta Robin 
Hood only after an initial success as a separate piece) does, 
it is true, make a vague reference to God and the rolling 
church organ, all in one breath. Its main burden, however, 
concerns going out among the violets “where we can be 
alone.” The violets, it turns out, are musical. First they whis- 
per, then they “sing of love unspeakable (!) that is to be.” 
This song is not only secular; its words are execrable verse. 

“Because,” to look at another old favorite, was originally 
composed by Gud d’Hardelot to his own French words. 
The words are those of an unrequited lover. This might per- 
haps have nothing to do with the case when Edward 
Teschemacher’s English words, with their prayer that 
God’s “love may make our love divine” are used, except 
that whereas the music fits the composer’s French words 
like a glove, it does not fit the English words very well at 
all. The result is that the poor soloist has constantly to fit 
such phrases as “of hope and joy I see” or “Ros-es waking 
round my feet” to five rapid sixteenth notes, to say nothing 
of the incongruity of the original urgent and passionate 
rhythm now forced onto a prayer of aspiration. 

By now it should not be necessary to discuss “Ah! Sweet 
Mystery of Life” or “Indian Love Call.” One may admire 
all these and many more as love songs. But sacred songs 
they are not, and this is the reason many organists less for- 
tunate than our aforesaid director of music would like to 
ban them if they dared. 

One other wedding favorite remains to be mentioned. 
Since it was first published in 1935, Albert Hay Malotte’s 
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musical setting of the Lord’s Prayer has rapidly } 
a fixture at weddings and funerals alike. Quite apay 
the issue of liturgical propriety in allowing a s¢ 
usurp words which belong to the minister or cong 
here one must raise the question of musical quali 
not been necessary to make critical evaluation of th 
as such in other cases. Here it may be flatly stated 
music is not suited to the words, The musical idiog 
of the romantic song or of Wagnerian opera. After 
and melodious beginning, it becomes agitated at thé 
“And lead us not into temptation,” rising climactica 
“the kingdom, and the power, and the glory” to a 
high note of “forever.” 

This music is counter to the spirit of Christ’s inst 
“Enter into thy closet,” he has just said (Matt. 6:6,7 
“shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in seq 
Use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for th 
that they shall be heard for their much speaki 
musical setting illustrates the pre-Christian way and 
be forever separated from the simple prayer Christ g 
If there is any emphasis in those last disputed p 
is on the word “thine,” not on kingdom, power, and 

Doubtless many readers will take issue with t 
other statements made here. It is not our purpose to 
unknown (and therefore unloved) music on Christi 
riage nor to deprive honest folk of their musical p 
We have endeavored simply to explain the bases for 
tude which is spreading in our churches, an attitude 
seeks to re-evaluate musical usage, especially in we 

What rules, if any, are to prevail in the individual ¢ 
gation must be decided upon by the minister, the o 
and the other church authorities concerned, in the ji 
local and individual conditions. What processional a 
cessional music is used, and what music before the wei 
are matters for the organist and the engaged pair to 
upon; we refrain from offering our own preferences 
they were of universal appeal. 

What may be universally urged, however, is t 
bride and groom give thoughtful consideration to 3 
music to be performed at their wedding. Where the 
incompetent to judge or choose, let them rely on the ¢ 
ist and minister. If they make their own choice, let 
an informed choice, As for the organist or musical di 
let him be prepared to play for the wedding co 
variety of suitable pieces from his own repertoire, 
which they may choose. Thus will be hastened thé 
when no bride need cower, and no organist proscribe. 
ner and Mendelssohn will have marched back to the t 
whence they came; and wedding music, like all other 
ship service music, will be performed to the greater 
of God and not to the honor of a pagan love. 





For specific suggestions, readers may wish to consw 
following publications: 

Music ror Cuurcn Weppincs: An official publicati 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Seabury Press, G 
wich, Connecticut. 

Weppinc Music—Regina Holmen Fryxell, Augug 
Press, Rock Island, Illinois. 

RECOMMENDED Music ror Weppincs—Dr. W. Law 
Curry (2-page mimeographed sheet), Westminster I 
929 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvai 

Weppinc Music (Vols, 1 and 2)—Concordia Publis 
House, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The surface impression of the recent 
National Meeting of Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations was one of 
crowds. Each day of the week of June 
25 to July 1 there were long queues of 
delegates waiting for meals, to make 
purchases in the gift shop and bookstore, 
to get on buses going to and from the 
dormitories. In a word, there were clus- 
ters of Presbyterian women in all the 
central meeting spots on the Purdue Uni- 
versity campus in West Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, 

Twenty minutes before sessions in 
the commodious Hall of Music, every 
one of the 3,626 seats on the main floor 
would be occupied. A delegate seated 
in one of the balconies had the sense of 
being aloft in an airplane as she looked 
toward the indistinct figures on the stage. 
































ongs like these were a familiar sight at Purdue as Presbyterian women hurried to and from meetings in the Hall of Music. 


The Never-Lonely Crowd 


ve thousand Presbyterian women meet on the campus of Purdue 






by ELEANOR DRUMMOND and MARY ANN GEHRES 


From the stage, faces in the auditorium 
blurred into one another. A P.W.O, ac- 
quaintance met on the way to the meet- 
ing might never be encountered again. 

The official full-time registration for 
the assembly was 4,980, slightly higher 
than at the 1954 quadrennial. Total. 
registration for the 1958 meeting was 
5,011, including speakers and other pro- 
gram guests. 

The atmosphere of friendliness that 
permeated the meeting, however, pre- 
vented a delegate’s feeling that her iden- 
tity was being submerged. From the first, 
all barriers of regionalism, nationality, 
color, and status were obliterated; for 
many delegates this chance to know 
persons they might never meet at home 
was the most treasured aspect of the 
meeting. For some, the word ecumenical 
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Worshipers at Sunday-morning service in Hall of Music sing “Faith of Our Fathers.’ 


? 


Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez of Cuba gave sermon at service, at which Dr. Glenn Moore pre- 
sided. Window symbolizing meeting’s theme “He Is Lord of All” provided backdrop. 


took on flesh and bones through con- 
versations with the forty-eight women 
and students from overseas, with mis- 
sionaries and fraternal workers. The 
often read-about church union in Pitts- 
burgh became personalized for many 
women as they chatted with the one 
hundred members present from the 
former United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. 

Another accent on the individual was 
provided by the meeting's programs, 
based on the theme “He Is Lord of All.” 
The programs had drama and pageantry, 
yet spoke to each delegate in terms of 
her inner spiritual life and called her to 
Each 


“morning's agenda, centered on a facet 


a wider witness in the world. 
of the week's theme, was a period of 


searching inquiry. Following a devo- 
tional period, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
presented a penetrating examination of 
the theme in its relation to Christian 
doctrine. Then other noted speakers— 
government officials and leaders in the 
church and in various walks of life— 
analyzed the theme as it applied to cur- 
rent situations in America and the world. 

During the third hour of the morning 
sessions, a panel of four well-known 


Bible teachers—Dr. Jose Borges, Dr, Ad- 
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The Never-Lonely Cro 


dison Leitch, Dr. Frank Wilson, and Dr. 
Mary Ellen Lyman discussed how the 
Book of Acts spoke to the day’s concern. 
In the afternoon, the delegates divided 
into 165 study groups to discuss further 
the relevancy of Acts, the women’s Bible 
study book for next year. 

The evening programs offered a proc- 
lamation of the theme through addresses, 
music, drama, and the fine arts. 

The taut schedule of the Assembly 
alloted only five hours to plenary busi- 
ness sessions. But in these meetings, at 
which retiring P.W.O. president Mrs. J. 
Russell Salsbury presided, the 550 vot- 
ing delegates dispatched a number of 
routine business measures, elected new 
officers, and approved two significant 
documents. They also heard reports 
noting record highs in women’s second- 
mile giving (a total of $14,831,761 for 
the years 1954-57) and in membership 
(627,000 in the latest tabulation, made 
in 1956). 

The delegates gave final approval to 
the Charter for Christian Action, which 
had been eighteen months in prepara- 
tion. The synthesis of the reports of 
2,061 local study commissions, the docu- 
ment was examined and revised by work- 
ing parties at Purdue. It is divided into 
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ten articles, each expressing a r 
sibility of churchwomen and enum 
ing specifics for action. The C 
“is in no sense a pronouncement @ 
Church,” says its introduction. ‘ 


: . A 
simply a record of those matters ¥ 
hci labs« 
lie upon the hearts of Christian wa 
at mee 
and their convictions as to what [t 
ea resp 
ought to do about them. bvt 
; ; rte 
In another forward-looking move : 
mt ep 
assembly accepted the provisional “ 


stitution of United Presbyterian W 
and thus formally established the 6 
000-member women’s organizati 
the united church. The document 
cluding a new purpose, had alr 
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been approved by the Women’s 4 the 


eral Missionary Society of the fo 
United Presbyterian Church in N 
America, and will govern United 
byterian Women until the next nat 
meeting in 1961. 

Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke of Buffalo,! 
York, was elected president of U 
Presbyterian Women; Mrs. G. li 
Shambaugh of Des Moines, Iowa, 
named vice-president; and Miss 
McBane of Pittsburgh, secretary. 
Hoeldtke is the retiring preside yea 
Buffalo-Niagara presbyterial of thei og. 
mer U.S.A. church; the other of 
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Intent spectators view photographs in “Family of Delegates waiting in meal lines find impromptu conversations make 
od” exhibit. Other free-time activities included time pass rapidly. A total of 90,000 meals were prepared for the 
films, singing, and chats with overseas women. women, who ate in three shifts in an hour and a half per meal. 
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. revere leaders in the Women’s General 
S i! . . . . ce bl 

an Missionary Society. The three women 


Cc and thirteen others were elected to mem- 
bership on the executive committee of 
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a ’ United Presbyterian Women. 

ors wa 4 Spur to the delegates’ eagerness to 

ae absorb as much as they could from the 

at [i meeting was their ever-present sense ot 
responsibility to the association’s pres- 

= byterials, and synodicals which they 

~ represented. 

1 We Although often limp from covering 

the f the Music Hall sessions, the five thou- 

vat sand women summoned up reserves of 


energy to flock to the optional activities. 
ment, 


| alr 
n’'s 
e fo 
in N 
ted f 
nati 


They attended interest groups, movies, 
and a drama, No Hiding Place; visited 
the spectacular “Family of God” exhibit; | Bible panel interprets Book of Acts during morning program, Members are (from 
left) President Addison Leitch, Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary; Dr. Frank Wilson, Com- 

with the overseas and National Missions ™éssion on Ecumenical Mission; Professor emeritus Mary E. Lyman, Union Seminary 
(New York); and Moderator Jose Borges, Brazilian Presbyterian General Assembly. ' 















and attended informal conversations 


guests, missionaries, and staff members. 
Many of the delegates, lodged in distant 


lo dormitories, virtually commuted to the i 
alo, 7 f 7 F 
fu central buildings so as not to miss any 

CI of the program features. They would 

a. 4 ° a . 

a leave their rooms before seven in the 

wa, . . . 

morning and return after ten at night. 

SS * ° ° a 

; Even the logistics of the assembly | 
iry : 
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Were impressive—a few examples: four 





years of preparation; a special post 





office; dozens of chartered buses, rail- 












Avcusr 1, 1958 








Members of newly elected Executive Committee which will guide affairs of the United Presbyterian Women for next three ye 
are: (Arst row, from left) Mrs. G. 1. G. Shambaugh, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Leslie B. Crane, St. Clair Shores, Michigan; 
R. H. McElroy, Seattle, Washington; Mrs. E. M. Nesbitt, Beaver, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Thomas E, Wilson, Sumter, South Caroli 
Mrs. Robert D. Elly, Birmingham, Alabama; Mrs. Virgil M. Cosby, Oak Park, Illinois; (second row, from left) Mrs. J. C. Pi 
Parsons, Kansas; Mrs. M. E. McPhail, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Martin DeVries, Long Beach, California; Mrs. Edwin B. H 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Ernest H. Hoeldtke, Buffalo, New York; Mrs. W. F. Pinkerton, Boise, Idaho; Mrs, Albert 
Elder, LaGrange, Illinois; Mrs. LeRoy Denton, Omaha, Nebraska; and Miss Edith L. McBane, Pittsburgh, Pennsylv 


The Never-Lonely Crowd continueo 


New officers (from left) Mrs. G. 1. G. Shambaugh, vice-president, Mrs, Ernest H. 
Hoeldtke, president, and Miss Edith L. McBane, secretary, leave Purdue Memorial 
Union to attend session at which they were presented to assembled delegates. 
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road cars, and planes; enough bed li 
to reach fourteen miles; and for fa 
24,000 half-pint cartons of milk, 5§ 
pounds of chicken, 4,900 pounds of be 
3,650 pounds of pork, 1,650 pounds 
coffee, and 120 bags of potatoes. 

Another statistic, impossible to a 
pute, was the number of small chil 
left at home in the care of their fathq 
according to observers who had 
tended several national meetings, f 
number of young mothers present 
higher than ever before. As a result, 
post office was besieged for letters \ 
reports from home, and favorite m 
time topics were comparisons on 
the youngsters were faring. 

On July 1, as the women waited 
their outbound transportation, t 
quietly discussed the week at Purl 
that “pricked as well as pleased,” as: 
delegate remarked. Gratifying was 4 
sense of unity experienced with peo 
of differing backgrounds, of deeper 
spiritual insights, of appreciation fo 
smoothly managed meeting and a we 
executed program. Goading was @ 
delegate’s realization of how far s 
her witness fell on the theme “He 
Lord of All.” As the packed-for-ho 
delegates conversed in the final mome 
the most frequently heard comment 
“How can we ever take it all back?” 
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t takes something more than a desire to develop a good 
and a taste for goat cheese to induce four American 
hree yampdents to spend $500 apiece and a summer vacation 
an; Mixing cement and carrying rocks in southern Greece. 
Carola Whatever else it took the Americans seemed to have. 
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cust 1, 1958 15 





alls of misunderstanding came tumbling down as young work-camp- 


s from a dozen countries erected walls for a hospital in Greece 


sponsored by the World Council of Churches, were at first 
varied and nebulous, before the summer was over they 
knew exactly why they were there. 

Of the four, three were Presbyterians: Sam Calian of 
Princeton Seminary, Corinne Russell of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the writer, Pat Evans of Oklahoma University. 













































One was a Congregationalist: Bruce Inglis from Stanford 
University. As work-campers, they spent four weeks at the 
abandoned Monastery of Gardiki, ten miles from Kalamata, 
a bustling southern coast port with a population of 60,000. 

The monastery was inland and upland on a dusty, spring- 
breaking road traversable only by jeep, devil-may-care 
Greek bus, or donkey. The road to Upper Gardiki, the near- 
est village, was even more primitive. It had been leveled the 
month before the camp began and was traveled mainly 
by villagers, with or without donkeys, who descended to 
get water and to see what the peculiar foreigners were up 
to at the old monastery. 

The seventeen foreign campers and eight Greeks were up 
to plenty. The Orthodox bishop of the area had converted 
the monastery into a hospital for incurables, and the camp- 
ers were building a sixty-foot outbuilding for it. They were 
also trying to create a multilingual fellowship among the 
eleven nationalities represented. In addition to the Greeks, 
there were English, Swedish, Swiss, Germans, -French, 
Americans, and one student apiece from Canada, Australia, 
Denmark, and Egypt. 

Beyond breaking the language barriers, the campers were 
faced with breaking the cultural barriers, both among them- 
selves and with the villagers. A camp where boys and girls 
lived in the same building, even under the supervision of 
an Orthodox priest, was highly suspect to the isolated folk 
of Gardiki. In rural Greece, young men and women are 
barely allowed to speak to each other, much less work and 
live in close proximity. 

The necessity of keeping the villagers happy brought a 
howl of “discrimination” the first week of camp. The Bishop 
had approved shorts for the boys, and had turned thumbs 
clown for the girls. The complaints stopped, however, when 
the womenfolk saw the working attire of Father Philip, the 
camp co-leader. Tradition compelled him to wear a long 
robe and cap even while splitting stones or hauling bamboo. 
Jeans, slacks, and ingenuity kept the female contingent 
suitably attired; the Swedish girls worked in their bright 
“pi-yammas” because they brought only shorts. Discomfort 
was preferable to sabotaging the camp's mission to show 
united Christian love in action 


Manual labor 

The action was simple manual labor—the kind most of 
the students had read about, but had not tried. It consisted 
mainly of piling stones, carrying stones, and repiling stones, 
as well as digging and mixing mortar. 

The campers did everything in those four weeks from 
clearing the land to raising a tile-and-bamboo roof, com- 
plete with olive trimmed cross and ecumenical flag. The 
most skilled were allowed to serve as masons. They con- 
structed the rock walls and brick partitions which were to 
separate milkmaids from cows in the all-purpose outbuild- 
ing. 

Working days began with a 4:30 a.m, rising bell, which 
was followed by shouts of “Pente ora” (five o'clock) from 
Father Philip until the campers assembled for worship. A 
brief service in the little domed chapel with the white- 
washed walls and Byzantine icons always preceded break- 
fast. 

The work itself began at 6:00 a.m., and the midsummer 
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heat began beating down before an hour had passed, J 
climate was fine for the Greeks, the Egyptian, and 
Oklahoman, but rough on the northern Europeans 
others unused to hot, dry summers. The floppy straw 
provided by the World Council office in Athens we 
necessity—although so disguising that it was hard to 
tinguish a camper from a villager at forty paces. 

Sunburn, lime in the eyes, and diarrhea were the ¢ 
camp ailments, all administered to by Bente, a Luth 
deaconess from Denmark. Bente had a medicine che 
passion for cleanliness, and a boundless good nature, 
could even keep a straight face while she dosed the cam 
for “tummy-trouble” with camomile tea, at Father P 
insistence. 


Greek dishes 

Even Bente, however, couldn't solve one of the grea 
physical problems of the camp, that of the expanding 
line. Thick-crusted bread, figs, melons, tomatoes, and 
plant were plentiful, and the Greek dishes were delicia 
once the olive oil was poured aside, Thanks to a 
cook, the campers didn’t have to worry about prep 
meals. In fact, after a disastrous experiment with Ge 
apple soup “mit Dumplings,” they learned it was ré 
better not to interfere in any way. 

Even the traditional continental bread-and-jam break 
got a boost with hard-boiled eggs, after the “Great F 
Rebellion” led by John, an English boy who literally 
fered from hunger. He got a mouthful of cactus spines af 
an unofficial “third breakfast” of cactus fruit. (Seca 
breakfast was an official break at 9:30 for bread, j 
and lemonade. ) 

Some of the living conditions were a disappointment 
those aching to rough it. There were two dormitories wi 
cots and straw mattresses and a bathroom—later, two—wil 
porcelain tub, toilets, and shower. There was only one dra 
back—no water, thanks to a reluctant pump. Finally Spir 
an engineering student from Athens, set the machinery! 
order and occasionally even contrived hot water. 

There was no electricity, but campers soon became ade 
at finding their clothes and dressing in the dark and washi 
their faces by candlelight. Evening discussions and worshi 
were conducted by kerosene lamp, song fests by starligh 

Leisure time was ample and informal, once the requirt 
daily minimum of six hours’ work had been chalked gy 
The Greek custom of napping in the heat of the day w 
readily accepted. After siesta, the campers could usual 
be found writing letters under the olive trees, engross¢ 
in theological discussion, or washing clothes. Occasional 
Peter and Bernhard, the Swiss boys, led a climbing exped 
tion up the back-door mountain. 

Sundays in Greece are holidays, as well as holy days, at 
the campers looked forward to excursions to Kalamata‘ 
other places where they could combine swimming wil 
sight-seeing. Sparta was forty miles away, courtesy of th 
winding mountain road and the old green bus which pr 
vided four-hour transportation for the group. The bus drivé 
was an intrepid fellow who drove with more horn th 
caution—but always kept fresh flowers in the vase under t 
icon at the front of the bus. 

Camp problems centered on communication, althoug 
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ling bamboo canes to make foundation for roof are a typical quartet of work-campers: (left to right) a Greek 
hodox priest, an American seminary student, a Greek Jew, and an Egyptian engineering student from Cairo. 


eryone spoke a degree of English. But not all versions of 
nglish were readily understandable. The Australian twang 
John Every, camp co-leader, caused consternation among 
ose who had learned English by the book. Even the 
itish and Americans had occasional linguistic run-ins. 
e Americans had to learn not to speak of washing their 
binds in the lavatory—because “lavatory” in the Queen’s 
nglish refers to quite a different bathroom appliance. 
Several campers had two or three languages at their 
bmmand, so that the official Greek and English of an- 
uncement time and study groups got an assist. Bible 
idy, in particular, seemed to bog down in multiple trans- 
tions. However, religious background, rather than lan- 
age, presented the greatest barriers to understanding, 
prticularly between Protestant and Orthodox. 

Religions in camp ranged from Quaker to Coptic, with 
nglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Reformed, Congrega- 
nal, Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Orthodox in between. 
alvin’s and Luther’s heirs couldn’t conceive of a Holy 
radition, and members of the Eastern churches couldn’t 
derstand how many variations of belief could be con- 
ined in a single denomination. Bruce Inglis’ talk on Con- 
egationalism set most of the camp on ear and finally 
ened up the group for discussions on personal religious 


ith. 


The rich symbolism of the Orthodox church, with its 
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Byzantine art and music, was strange to Western campers. 
The simple Protestant service held one Sunday was no less 
strange to the others. Sam Calian’s sermon on “love,” trans- 
lated into Greek for the visiting villagers, was well received 
but seemed to leave something to be desired for those 
used to Orthodox liturgy. Correspondence among campers 
since the work period indicates that the re-evaluation. of 
tradition, liturgy, and faith which camp discussions began 
is continuing. 

The work and fellowship of the summer, of course, will 
remain in the campers’ mental photo albums. For example, 
there was the Greek peasant, as generous as he was poor, 
who held out a handful of figs and smiled. There were the 
little boys who said “Dallas” and “Ike” over and over, be- 
cause those were the only English words they knew—and 
they wanted to make a stranger feel at home. 

Camp relationships were epitomized in the conversation 
between a German and a Greek Jew, as they walked down 
the dusty road to the village. The one asked with com- 
passion, and the other answered with composure, about the 
treatment of Jews during the Nazi occupation. 

Shining even brighter in memory, as brightly as the sum- 
mer sun, is the recollection of a cross-shaped piece of scaf- 
folding. It was long and heavy—too heavy for an American 
Protestant to move, until a Roman Catholic from Switzer- 
land added her strength. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 


Another Crisis in the Cradle 


Christians and many other religionists 
throughout the world this month faced 
a series of new crises in the region where 
the faiths of half of the world’s peoples 
were created. Ironically enough, the area 
which cradled Christianity and Moham- 
medanism this month had Moslem pitted 
against Moslem as well as Christian 
pitted against Moslem. The Jews, an- 
other great religious group founded 
there, and the one most usually involved 
in recent Middle East troubles, were 
this time not involved at first. 

Although the latest series of Middle 
East convulsions concerned most di- 
rectly Moslems and Orthodox and Ro- 
man Catholic Christians, Protestants 
were also involved. Through the middle 
of July, however, all American Protes- 
tant mission personnel in Lebanon, Iraq, 
Jordan, Syria, and Iran were reported 
safe. 

In Lebanon eighteen United Presby- 
terian missionaries have been compelled 
by the civil strife to evacuate their sta- 
tions. 

Twelve of the group are from institu- 
tions in Tripoli: the Kennedy Memorial 
Hospital and the Tripoli Boys’ and Girls’ 
schools. The 100-bed hospital, threat- 
ened on several occasions by rebels, was 
left in charge of a Lebanese business 
The 


schools were closed for the normal sum- 


manager and Lebanese doctors. 
mer vacation. 

Three missionary couples have now 
been returned to the United States on 


furlough. Among these are Dr. and Mrs. 


Henry R. Boyes, who for thirty-seven 
years directed the hospital (P.L., Octo- 
ber 5, 1957). 


Missionaries also have had to evacu- 
ate a rural center in Jibrail, northeast of 
Tripoli. For four years the center has 
carried on extension work in agriculture, 
poultry raising, and animal husbandry. 
Since the missionaries’ departure, rebels 
have ransacked all the center’s build- 
ings. Earlier, a home nearby was dyna- 
mited, and a Lebanese who had been 
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trying to protect the center was killed. 

The United Presbyterian Church sup- 
ports in Lebanon, besides the Tripoli 
hospital, six secondary schools, Beirut 
College for Women, the Near East 
School of Theology, a printing press 
which issues publications to all parts of 
the Arabic-speaking world, and a tuber- 
culosis sanitorium. 

In Iraq, where the United Presbyte- 
rian Church cooperates in the inter- 
church United Mission in Iraq, all was 
reported calm on July 17. According to 
the Ecumenical Commission, no threats 
to United Mission personnel or property 
had been made during the first days of 
the revolution. 


Largest Church 
In Largest State 


When Alaska is formally admitted to 
the union as the forty-ninth state, Pres- 
byterians can remember gratefully that 
they were a weighty force in achieving 
statehood for the territory, that our mis- 
sions and schools helped prepare Alas- 
kans for self-government, and that we 
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shall probably be the largest Protg 
group in the new state. 

In 1955 the Alaska Committee 
National Council of Churches 
Presbyterian church members at 
well in the lead of Episcopalian 
Methodists, the next largest 
But official figures do not includ 
many servicemen who attend chi 
on a temporary basis, or the f 
served at seventy-five “preaching p 
in out-of-the-way places reache( 
Presbyterian ministers. 

Prominent in Alaska’s forty-year 
for statehood is Presbyterian minist 
Rolland Armstrong. Now preside 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College, 
strong was a pastor in Anchorage w 
in 1955, he was elected to serve m 
fifty-five member Constitutional { 
vention that drafted a form of go 
ment for the would-be forty-ninth al 
Later he was one of a delegation se 
Washington to talk statehood to thé 
tion’s lawmakers. Explaining wh 
minister should be thus involved 
Alaska’s status, Armstrong said, “Its 
tradition of our church to seek 
avenues of democracy. Most Alas 
are emigrants from the states, or¢ 
dren of emigrants. They feel they’ 
titled to the same rights as other As 
cans.” The Presbyteries of Alaska 
Yukon, and in June The United Pré 
terian Church in the U.S.A., have is 
pronouncements favoring statehood 

Alaska will be the biggest stalt 
area, the smallest in population, 
Presbyterian work is adapted to 
enormous, sparsely populated 
Churchmen get around by airpl 
the “Arctic Messenger III”— and 
“Presbyterian Navy’ —two vessels n 
the “Princeton-Hall” and _ the } 
“Anna Jackman.” Traveling missio 
bring the church to families living: 
the Alaska Highway and the Al 
Railroad. The church also owns @ . 
operates radio station KSEW in 5 “ 

There are thirty-two Presbyte ” 
congregations in Alaska, five of ! 
self-supporting and twenty-seven 
sion-aided. Three more are expecte 
attain self-support by the time “The 
Land” has been formally adopted # 
biggest state in the union. 
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to the Where are you going on your vaca- 
¢ wie” this summer? To the Grand Canyon? 
volvelllt'? Black Hills? Crater Lake? If you've 
1 “Ik ked one of the country’s national 
oan tks, the chances are that you will be 
Ales ble to worship there—in natural cathe- 
a als of rock and cloud. The National 
hevin ouncil of Churches has extended its 
ver Ampique Christian Ministry in the Na- 
laska pnal Parks to include worship services 
sd Pregag Cwenty-six parks throughout the west- 
avell part of our country. 

hall Two parks will be holding services for 
+ stale’ first time this year. They are Devil's 
tion, ae" National Monument in Wyo- 
d toms and Devil's Postpile National 
ed onument in California. Though their 
airpl ames probably had nothing to do with 
and pet Selection, the services to be held 
chal them will mark the beginning of a 
he westam of expansion announced last 
teal onth by the Reverend Warren Ost, a 
ving esbyterian who is executive director 
oi the parks ministry, A grant of $50,000 
wns em John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made the 
in oject possible. 






Summer plans call for eighty-five 
est pastors, six resident park chap- 
ins, and 125 seminary and college 
dents to lead more than a quarter of 
million visitors in worship. On Sun- 
hys, of course, they will be busy with 
tvices, but on weekdays they will 
age shows and “sing songs,” direct 
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hapel of new Cameroun Christian College was dedicated recently at ceremonies 
rking school’s official founding. Men atop tower are unfurling Cameroun flag. 


hikes, do some bellhopping and truck 
driving and waiting on tables, or serve 
as assistant managers in hotels and park 
concessions. 

Back in 1949, when he was a bellhop 
at Old Faithful Inn in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Dr. Ost had the notion of 
providing tourists with worship oppor- 
tunities. Others helped, and four parks 
already had summer programs when, in 
1952, the National Council also grew 
interested. 


New College Inaugurated 
By African Presbyterians 


A group of the Cameroun’s highest 
government representatives traveled re- 
cently to the interior town of Libamba 
for ceremonies officially inaugurating 
Cameroun Christian College. The new 
institution is the only church-related 
secondary school in the Cameroun and 
French Equatorial Africa which pre- 
pares students for a bachelor’s degree. 

Classes actually began nearly a dec- 
ade ago in a handful of palm-thatched 
buildings. Gradually, the curriculum 
and facilities were expanded. Now there 
are two permanent classroom buildings 
and three large dormitories. High point 
of the inauguration ceremonies was the 
dedication of the new contemporary- 
style chapel. 

Sponsors of the coeducational college 
are the new Presbyterian Church in the 
Cameroun and the French Evangelical 





Church of the Cameroun. Eighty of a 
student body of 300 expect to become 
teachers or doctors in church-related in- 
stitutions or pastors in the rapidly grow- 
ing churches. 

Working with the faculty of five Afri- 
cans (including the dean) and eighteen 
Europeans and Americans, the students 
have literally hacked the campus out of 
a small portion of a 2,000-acre jungle 
tract. In addition, on week ends they 
arrange to lead church school classes 
and to hold worship services in outlying 
villages. 


Fifty Win Scholarships 
To Church Colleges 


Fifty Presbyterian high school seniors 
were notified last month they had won 
scholarships to church-related colleges. 
The scholarships, awarded for 1958-59, 
were granted by the Board of Christian 
Education and. permit recipients to enter 
the college of their choice from among 
forty-six related to The United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

The winners were selected on the 
basis of qualifying tests administered 
by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and on leadership potential as 
demonstrated by service in church, 
school, and community. The scholar- 
ships, awarded for the freshman year, 
are renewable if the students maintain 
superior college records. The size of 
each grant is based on the recipient's 
financial need. 

Winners of the 1958-59 scholarships 
are: 

Charles P. Allison, Brawley, Calif. 

Patricia M. Anderson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rebecca Baird, Oakland, Calif. 

Sally Lee Baker, Madera, Calif. 

Carolyn G. Barnard, Ontario, Calif. 

John G. Bechtel, Durango, Colo. 

Ramona R. Bode, Gothenburg, Nebr. 
Nancy L. Briggs, Mount Morris, N.Y. 
Carol J. Brownfoot, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Larry T. Caldwell, Newton, Iowa. 

Fred C. Churchill, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Ruth Conatser, Canadian, Tex. 

Larry D. Cook, Cambridge, Kans. 

David L. Dalrymple, Fredericktown, Ohio. 
Judith L. Dod, San Sebastian, Puerto Rico. 
Karen R. Edmiston, Spenard, Alaska. 
Margaret J. Eipper, Pitman, N.J. 

Anita L. Fitch, Titusville, Pa. 

Terry V. Gilliam, Panorama City, Calif. 
Richard R. Hallin, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
James E. Gartsel, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Helen L. Hayler, Belmont, Calif. 

Henry L. Jennings, Frankford, Ind. 

Eileen D. Krueger, Wetonka, S. Dak. 
Kathryn Ann Lucas, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Virginia P. Mahde, West Englewood, N.J. 
Barbara A. Maitland, La Plata, Mo. 
Elizabeth J. Mallory, Endicott, N.Y. 
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Mary G. Marshall, Canyon, Tex. 
Dorothy E. May, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
V. Lorene McMartin, Owatonna, Minn. 
Joyce E. Measures, Fremont, Ohio. 
Robert B. Moffett, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
John M. Morgan, Tucson, Ariz. 
Norman E. Myer, Tulsa, Okla. 

Howard A. Newell, Richland, Wash. 
William L. Parker, N. Baltimore, Ohio. 
Virginia M. Pratt, Winter Haven, Fla. 
Patricia L. Richardson, Traverse City, Mich. 
Jean E. Robertson, Kenmore, N.Y. 
Stanley J. Ryberg, Jackson, Minn. 
Judith L. Schroeder, San Jose, Calif. 
Kathleen R. Shelley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
James S. Shirk, Aliquippa, Pa. 

Sandra K. Siegel, Rochester, Minn. 
Larry N. Stern, New Athens, Ohio. 
Anne D. Stocker, Springfield, Ohio. 
Virginia L. Tanner, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Susan B. Thomas, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Sharon G. Woodward, Portland, Ore. 


Church in Hungary: 
A Forced Resignation 


Hungarian Communists last month 
twisted the clamps on the church as well 
as on politics. Shortly after the execu- 
tion of Nagy and Maleter came the an- 
nouncement that Lutheran Bishop Lajos 
Ordass, long at odds with the Commu- 
nist government, was removed as head 
of the southern Lutheran bishopric. 

The council of the bishopric asked 
him to relinquish his office after having 
learned that the government had refused 
to accept the two-year-old resignation 
of Bishop Laszlo Dezsery. Bishop 
Dezsery replaced Bishop Ordass while 
the latter was imprisoned on trumped-up 
charges. 

Dr. Ordass’ ouster came less than five 
months after a Budapest radio broadcast 
announced he had to “resign” the post 
of presiding bishop of the Lutheran 
Church. The reason: he found himself 
“in complete isolation, due to his policy 
of non-cooperation with the govern- 
ment.” 

In reporting the new development, 
the station commented that Dr. Ordass 
has “always been hostile” to the regime. 

The removal of Dr. Ordass from epis- 
copal office is one of the most dramatic 
aftermaths of a short-lived movement 
among leaders of the Hungarian Church 
—started in the wake of the revolt of Oc- 
tober, 1956—to rid it of pro-Communist 
officials who had gained office with the 
backing of the Budapest government. 

Dr. Ordass was serving as Presiding 
Bishop when he was sentenced by a 
Communist court in 1948 for alleged 
black-market currency dealings. He was 
released in 1950 after having served 
eighteen months of a two-year term. In 


the summer of 1956, the Hungarian Su- 
preme Court annulled the sentence “in 
the absence of any crime committed”; 
some months later he was reinstated in 
his office as Bishop of the Southern Dis- 
trict. 

The office of Presiding Bishop mean- 
while had gone to government-favored 
Dr, Lajos Veto, Bishop of the Northern 
District, long a foremost collaborator 
with the Communist regime. Dr. Veto 
resigned the bishopric after the revolt, 
but the government subsequently or- 
dered his reinstatement. 

Leaders of both the World Council of 
Churches and the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration were quick to assert their confi- 
dence in Dr. Ordass. Dr. Carl E. 
Lund-Quist, executive secretary of the 
federation, said the latest move against 
the heroic bishop is a “logical culmina- 
tion” of events since November, 1956. 
Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, general secre- 
tary of the World Council, said the 
council “supports Bishop Ordass and all 
others in the Hungarian churches who 
stand for freedom of the church.” 


170th Assembly on Film 

“Presbyterians at Pittsburgh” is the 
title of a new filmstrip based on the per- 
sonalities, actions, and colorful proceed- 
ings of the 170th General Assembly. 
Photographed by the Reverend Arthur 
M. Byers, Jr., the color filmstrip com- 
prises nearly 100 frames and is approxi- 
mately twenty minutes in length. 

Included with the filmstrip is a 33 
rpm recording, script, and a study guide. 
Cost of all items is $10.00. [“Presby- 
terians at Pittsburgh” is available from 
the Department of Stewardship and 
Promotion, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y.] 


Youth Attend Work-Camps 
In Twenty Countries 


This summer 
campers between the ages of nineteen 
and thirty are busy at projects almost 
everywhere: building huts for the Chi- 
nese YMCA in Singapore, digging pipe- 
lines in Greece, clearing land for a radio 
transmitter in the Philippines, remodel- 
ing a church in an industrial town in 
Portugal. In the United States they are 
building a chapel and a recreation center 
for American Indians; aiding migrant 
workers in New York State and patients 
in understaffed mental hospitals. 

Sponsored by the Youth Department 


one thousand work- 


of the World Council of Churches 
campers are of every race and pring 
faith, and they come from almost ¢ 
country on the map. Two hundred 
thirty-five of the thousand are Ag 
cans. 

Others of their far-flung projects: 

> The building of a country sch 
Vakin’ Ankaratra on the island of \ 
gascar, which is welcoming its firsts 
menical work-camp this year. 

> Restoration of an abande 
“church town” in Lovanger, Swedey 
be used as an ecumenical center fo 
treats, youth camps, conferences, 

> A new volunteer program, w 
the direction of the World Cow 
Service to Refugees, in Austria. Vi 
teers will live in homes for teer 
refugees and teach them languages j 
their recreation, do some of the he 
work. A few with special skills will 
out in medical clinics or offices. 

Other projects are being carried 
by work-campers in Belgium, Denm 
Germany, Finland, France, The Ne 
lands, Norway, Switzerland, Korea, 
Belgian Congo, and the Union of § 
Africa. 


Former Gambling Den 
Now a Presbyterian Chu 

Valley Presbyterian Church in b 
bridge, Ohio, thirty miles from do 
town Cleveland, recently moved inti 
first building—a structure that origin 
had been a cattle barn, was later ¢ 
verted to a skating rink, then to ad 
hall, and finally to a gambling re 
vous. 

The group of buildings in a 
setting was the home of the late 
Rothkopf, longtime Ohio gamb 
figure. The property was purchased 





Building which has served as 

rink, dance hall, and gambling ce 
now remodeled and dedicated as V 
Presbyterian Church, Bainbridge, 
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irches, 100,000, with the help of Fairmount 


| pring Presbyterian Church, Cleveland Heights, 


eo d the Presbyterian Board of National 

ndred Ritens. 

_ Valley Presbyterian Church was or- 
banized last year and admitted to the 

ee Presbytery of Cleveland in June. Prior 

: schoy 4 eas . 

| of Mae the acquisition of its property, the 

r ongregation met in the cafeteria of the 

ST cal high school. 

In addition to the erstwhile barn that 
= erves as the new worship center, the 
toll parcel includes the well-appointed Roth- 
4 opf home, appraised for $60,000, and 
+ hirty-seven acres of wooded, land- 
Coum aped grounds, The congregation ex- 
ia. Vee’ ts to retain ten acres and to sell the 

tell emaining ground for one-acre building 
ages. ots. : 
he h The barn has lost all semblance of its 
will barlier uses. The nave, which seats about 
; 50 persons, was made by ripping out 
rill bartitions of upstairs rooms. Walls are 


Denmgpow covered with sedate wood paneling. 
e Neihe pulpit is in the center of an area 
“ore, here gaming tables once stood. 
of Sq Other second-floor rooms now serve 
the office and study for the Reverend 
Bradford N. Pusey, a church school 
lassroom, and a kitchen. On the ground 
’ vel are five more classrooms and a 
shurdunior assembly room, the latter having 
in Rormerly been a fully equipped exercise 
m dogpoom complete with stationary bicycle, 
J inugpell bars, and massage tables. One of 
originggne classrooms had been a steam bath. 
later am Across a winding drive behind the 
> adaggpburch is the manse, Rothkopf’s plush 
+ rempome until his death in 1956. Enlarged 
nd remodeled, the original farmhouse 
. a mas an immense family room, two walls 
ite Lt which are floor-length windows, an- 
ambigpther wall lined with floor-length mir- 
hasedapors, and the fourth occupied by a huge 
talian marble fireplace. This room is 
ow used for meetings of church groups. 
two-car garage has been converted to 
youth chapel. 
Few of the lavish furnishings bought 
part of the property have been re- 
ined by the Puseys. A grand piano 
fimmed in gold leaf and most other 
ems were sold at an auction which 
ielded $6,000. Church members used 
eceipts from the sale to defray renova- 
on expenses. 


n 





Pastor’s wife, Mrs. Bradford N. Pusey, reads story to her four children in liv- 
ing room of manse, former palatial residence of Ohio gambler Louis Rothkopf. 



























The transformation of a plush gam- 
ling center into a Presbyterian church 
§ practically complete. Two items, how- 
pver, are reminiscent of the earlier era: 
h love seat and a table decorated in gold 
eaf (original value $1,500), which re- Class for kindergarten youngsters is held in tile-walled room in what was origi- 
ain unsold, —RicHArD WAGER nally a barn. Teachers are Lenore Dickerson (left) and Marcia Wannamaker. 
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NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 





Are Protestants Having Trouble im 


A U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT REPORT ON THE CONTROVERSY 


As regular readers of Pressyterian Lire know, this magazine was the first to carry 
on-the-scene reports of the persecution of Protestants in the South American republic 
of Colombia. For the past eight years, the editors have continued to carry such news. 

Following the first widely-published reports of this religious controversy in 1951 
and 1952, several American Roman Catholic journals, including the Commonweal, 
Our Sunday Visitor, and The Sign, also commented on the subject. But it wasn’t until 
approximately a year ago that American Roman Catholics took a lively interest 
in the Colombian situation. Key to renewed discussion by American Catholics was a 
debate by the World Council of Churches’ Central Committee on the Colombian 
problem. (See P.L., Sept. 21, 1957.) 

The World Council debate in early August of 1957 was followed by strong reaction 
against the Protestant charges from the official Bureau of Information of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. In recent months the debate 
has been continued through the influential Jesuit journal, America. (See P.L., April 19, 
May 3, 1958.) 

One of the major America articles on Colombia was written by the Reverend Eugene 
K. Culhane, S.J., managing editor, in March of this year. In his article, Father Culhane 
noted that the controversy about the Protestant problem was hurting U.S.-Colombian 
relations. Colombians, he said, “resent the campaign of slander carried on in the 
U.S. press in the past eight years, presenting Colombia as a nation of bigots. Most 
of all, however, they resent what they consider the activities of U.S. citizens and 
agencies—sometimes, they suspect, even of U.S. Government officials—toward further- 
ing the spread of Protestantism in Colombia.” Father Culhane indicated, in his article, 
that U.S. State Department representatives in Colombia could be included in the 
latter category. . 

Some time after this article was published and reprinted for distribution, an eastern 
U.S. Congressman saw it. The Congressman was interested in some of Father 
Culhane’s remarks and wrote the State Department regarding the America article. 





Here is the reply received from the U.S. Department of State: 


or several years the Department and 
F the Embassy in Bogota have been 
concerned about the restrictions on re- 
ligious freedom in Colombia and the 
violence to which many Protestants there 
have been subjected. During the last ten 
years some forty Protestant churches 
and chapels in Colombia have been dy- 
namited or burned and many other 
Protestant churches and many Protestant 
schools have been closed. A large num- 
ber of Protestants have suffered mob vio- 
lence in Colombia, and a considerable 
number have been killed. Several mis- 
sionaries who are United States citizens 
have been injured by this mob action 
and a number of United States-owned 
churches and schools have been forced 
to close as a result of violence or of offi- 
cial measures against them. We have 
been greatly concerned about these de- 
velopments because of our duty to pro- 
tect the lives and property of American 
citizens abroad, and because of our in- 
terest in the maintenance of the basic 
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human liberties in this Hemisphere and 
in removing obstacles to good relations 
between the United States and Colom- 
bia. The fact that this mistreatment of 
Protestants has created obstacles to the 
best relations between us and Colombia 
is attested by the volume of letters which 
the Department of State received over 
the last ten years protesting against 
assistance by the United States to the 
government of a country in which Prot- 
estants are mistreated. 

In dealing with this problem we have 
followed a policy of protesting to Co- 
lombian officials the mistreatment of 
United States citizens or the damaging 
of their properties. We have also dis- 
cussed informally with Colombian offi- 
cials the desirability of the maintenance 
of religious liberty in Colombia for its 
own sake and as a means of improving 
relations between our two countries, 

We have realized the problems that 
are involved in reaching a true picture 
of the whole religious situation in Co- 














pm bia 
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be 


lombia, and have exercised much ¢ 
in our search for the facts. The Embg 
has followed the practice of question 
closely all persons reporting the mistrg 
ment of Protestants. It has in some 
made its own local investigations 
these reports, and has in many m 
cases requested the Colombian Gove 
ment to investigate the complaints, | 
result of these investigations, a cons 
ent pattern of treatment of Protest 
has been established. One of the fa” | 
clearly established is that the majo 
of cases of violence against Protest 
occurred in places free from band 
and in which political instability has 
caused a general breakdown in pr 
order. 

I believe that the Embassy has ad 
properly in dealing with this prob 
and that criticism of the Embassy int 
connection is based upon a lack of 
derstanding of the basic situation o 
the Embassy’s role in this situation, 

We have no reason to believe that 
Colombians in general are resentful 
our efforts to protect American lives 
property in Colombia, or of our spe 
ing with Colombian officials on be: 
freedom of religion there. There are 
doubtedly some Colombians who re 
these efforts, but reports from our 
bassy and Consulates in Colombia do 
reflect such feelings on the part of a\ 
segment of the population. 

There are certain points in the arti 
in “America” on which I should like °° 
make specific comments. The fact th 
“Casa Biblica” is located some 
buildings from the office building i 














which the Embassy moved some p tre 
years ago is pure coincidence; just the 
the fact that in Barranquilla, Colomigg°™™ 
our Consulate is located less tha nat 
block from the Catholic Cathedral. #. beh 
The article states that the Emba® ‘ 
should correct the Colombian impre ly « 
that the Embassy “protects, but does@™.*“' 
control, its citizens, and that, in effed e bel 
condones in some way the violation" 
law by United States missionaries. t the 
As the article pointed out, Amef wr 
citizens are subject in Colombia to! bet 
lombian law, and the Embassy of here 

United States has no control over ¢ 

—indeed it would be a violation of! 
véus 


Prespytrenian bL 
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bmbian sovereignty to seek to exercise 
ontrol over them—except insofar as this 
bn be done by admonition. The Em- 
yssy has consistently advocated mod- 
ation in this question upon American 
otestants and Catholics alike, and has 
ever countenanced any violation of the 
w or propriety which has come to its 
ention. Furthermore, we have no rea- 
bn to believe that there is widely held 
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be b Colombia an impression that the Em- 
he fess’ condones the violation of Colom- 
majo ian law by any United States citizens. 
“ As an example of an action inter- 
vandl eted by Colombians as United States 


hes ovenment favoritism to Protestants, 
e article states that the Ambassador 
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F im a private conversation asked the 
1s aaqovernor and Secretary of Education of 
veal e Department (of Santander) to facil- 


late the opening of a new Presbyterian 
urch there.” The land and buildings 
question are American-owned, be- 
nging to the Christian Properties, In- 
brporated, of Delaware. In 1955 the 
al authorities gave to the Corporation 
permit to tear down an old church on 
his property and to replace it with a 
ew building. After work on demolish- 
g the old church was well under way, 
¢ authorities withdrew the permission 
erect the new building. Because this 
ems an obvious injustice, the Embassy 
ps repeatedly sought to have this per- 
it reinstated. The Ambassador's con- 
prsation with the local authorities was 
effort in that direction. 

Colombia is by no means the only 
buntry in which the Government of the 
nited States has shown an interest in 
le treatment of missionaries abroad or 
the freedom of religion. When the 
ommunists were taking control of 
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thes ainland China we made many efforts 


tral. behalf of Protestants and Catholics 
mbaike. We have also spoken very vigor- 
wel ly on behalf of Catholics suffering 
losm@enecution in other parts of the world. 














fe le believe that we are acting in the best 






ionmenerican tradition when we seek to pro- 
ies. 
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to | 
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t the lives and property of American 





tizens abroad and to use our influence 





h behalf of the basic freedoms else- 
here in the world. 
WiLuiaM B. MacomBen, JR. 
Assistant Secretary 
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Teen-age volunteer carpenters swarm over roof of Anderson auditorium at Westmin- 
ster College. Building was completed in time for annual missions conference. 


Work-Campers Help Build 
Conference Auditorium 


For fifty-three years, young people by 
the thousands have attended the annual 
missionary conferences on the campus 
of Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Every August, teen-agers from con- 
gregations of the former United Presby- 
terian Church have met for a week to 
study together and to hear missionaries 
tell of the church’s work overseas. Out 
of the conferences have come most of 
the church’s future missionaries as well 
as a keen interest in missions by the av- 
erage church member. 

This month a familiar symbol of the 
conference—the big tent under which 
most of the meetings were held—will be 
gone. In its place stands a permanent 
amphitheater recently completed at a 
cost of more than $60,000. The audito- 
rium, located on a hill at the southern 
end of Westminster campus, honors the 
late Dr. William B. Anderson, for 
twenty-three years corresponding secre- 
tary of the United Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, Dr, Anderson, a mis- 
India-Pakistan for 
years, was a frequent speaker on con- 


sionary in sixteen 
ference programs. 

The new auditorium was built in large 
part with the help of a group of college 
work-campers. Following erection of the 
trusses, the eighteen boys and girls spent 
two weeks in June nailing in place the 





heavy timbers that form the roof. Mr. 
Edward O. Pollock, who supervised the 
work-camp, estimates that the teen-agers 
contributed more than 1,000 hours. 

Between conferences, the Anderson 
auditorium will be used for a variety of 
church and campus meetings. 


$500,000 to Aid 
Future Seminary Teachers 


The Sealantic Fund last month made 
a grant of $500,000 to the American 
Association of Theological Schools Fund, 
Inc., to provide forty-five fellowships 
annually for the next five years, The fel- 
lowships will be used for study toward 
doctoral degrees by men and women 
preparing for careers as seminary 
teachers. 

Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, president of 
Harvard University and also of the fund, 
hailed the grant as “an action of im- 
mense significance to the future of the 
Protestant ministry in America.” 

Announcement of the new fellowships 
program and the grant was made at the 
biennial meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools at Boston 
University School of Theology. 

Protestant seminaries in the United 
States and Canada have lacked “the 
practical means of seeking out and train- 
ing those students evidencing unusual 
ability for theological teaching and 
scholarship,” Dr. Pusey said, “As is the 
case in the university world, competent 
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and inspiring teachers of theology are 
all too few. and their education is a 
costly business.” 

Dr. Pusey added that the new aid pro- 
gram, to be known as the Rockefeller 
Doctoral Fellowships, was “aimed di- 
rectly at encouraging graduate students 
who hope to take up teaching in Protes- 
tant theological schools.” 

The Sealantic Fund was established in 
1938 by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Con- 
tinued support for sixty fellowships a 
year to young persons who are consider- 
ing the ministry as a career also was an- 
nounced. These fellowships are provided 
by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, which 
will grant $150,000 in each of the next 
three years for the Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Program. 

In the last four years, this program 
has awarded 187 fellowships. 


Religious Leaders 
Urge Alcohol Education 


“The most effective work the churches 
and synagogues can do in the field of 
alcohol education is to help individuals 
develop a sense of inner security. ... 
Testimony from professional observers— 
medical, psychiatric, psychological, so- 
ciological, and religious—is unanimous 
that the individual who has become a 
mature person and who comes out of a 
strong, well-knit family life experience is 
less likely to develop problems with al- 
cohol just as he is less likely to succumb 
to other personality difficulties.” 

This was the conclusion of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish leaders who 
met in New Hampshire last month for 
the fourth annual North Conway Insti- 
tute, a meeting at which problems aris- 
ing out of beverage alcohol are studied 
intensively. This year the institute con- 
centrated attention on alcohol education 
in religious bodies. 

“All church education,” the members 
agreed, “must emphasize what has been 
demonstrated to be the truth, although 
it may upset some previously held 
views.” The objectives of alcohol educa- 
tion, the conference concluded, are 
“(1) to reduce the extent and 
gravity of problems arising from the use 
of alcohol; (2) to support community 
programs of the same nature; (3) to as- 
sure those in difficulty with alcohol of 


these: 


God's love, acceptance, and forgiveness; 
and (4) to develop [church programs] 
and to support community programs of 
assistance to and rehabilitation of exces- 
sive and problem drinkers.” 
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Students served behind many of the sidewalk booths. At right is Carolyn 


of Purdue University; Mrs. Donald Scruggs, wife of project director, is in ce 


Aftermath of Murder: Communi 





Pete Von Christeierson, a student of 


city planning, studies poster on ac- 
complishments of Powelton civic group. 


The nation’s attention was dm 
briefly this spring to a quiet, shat 
street in West Philadelphia. On Has 
ton Street just west of Thirty-sixth, 
young Korean student at the Univers 
of Pennsylvania was set upon one 
ning by a teen-age gang, brutally beaté 
and left to die. (P.L., June 1) 

Last month, one block away, an evé 
took place which, though unnoticed 
the press, could have more far-reacil 
effects. The occasion was the Powe 
Village Fair, sponsored by a new @ 
group and attended by hundreds of! 
interracial area’s residents, For fi 
hours, newcomers and old-timers & 
pled tables laden with donated food 
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sbyterian project member Wilton Mitchell, of Johnson C. Smith University, 





Ips neighborhood children inflate balloons used in decorating street fair. 


air Sparks New Spirit 


ll kinds; tried their luck at game booths; 
ored over bargain-sale books ranging 
om detective thrillers to an encyclo- 
edia; sorted through the inevitable 
white elephant” table; and watched 
gile youngsters at a variety of races. 
Weeks of preparation preceded the 
bir, which had two purposes: to spark 
membership drive for the civic group, 
d to provide an atmosphere for form- 
§ new friendships. Many who attended 
e fair also had contributed heavily to 
iS success. Fraternity brothers from 
Prexel Institute of Technology set up 
nd manned the game booths. 
The fair was of particular interest to 
dozen college-age Presbyterians who 
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did much of the setting up and decorat- 
ing of the fair. They are members of a 
church-sponsored summer seminar 
studying inner-city developments and 
their relationship to Christian beliefs. 
During the day each student works to 
finance his share of the seminar’s ex- 
penses. Some are fortunate enough to 
work for social agencies, In the evenings 
and on week ends they gather in the fra- 
ternity house where they live to hear 
speakers and to discuss urban problems, 
Probably of greatest value to the stu- 
dents is a summer of observing how 
churches and civic groups of a changing 
community—through events such as the 
fair—set about creating a new spirit. 


Churches Ship Relief 
To 47 Nations 


Three countries in Africa and one in 
South America have been added to the 
forty-seven now aided by American 
Protestant and Orthodox churches work- 
ing through Church World Service. An- 
nouncing the new programs last month, 
Dr. R. Norris Wilson, CWS executive 
director, declared that United States 
surplus food stocks and clothing contrib- 
uted by the churches will go to Ghana, 
the Belgian Congo, Uganda, and Chile. 

“Several shipments of these supplies,” 
Dr. Wilson said, “have already been re- 
ceived or are en route for distribution to 
the needy.” Chiefly they will be sent to 
hospitals and leprosoria. 

The new programs in Africa, he ex- 
plained, extend CWS work there to five 
countries, as assistance has been given 
to Liberia and Nigeria for some time. 
Over 100,000 pounds of cheese and milk 
powder are earmarked for the Belgian 
Congo, and similar programs are being 
set up with the cooperation of local 
Christian Councils and CWS personnel 
in the other two countries. 

The continuing program of assistance 
in Chile, Dr. Wilson reported, will be a 
joint effort of CWS and Lutheran World 
Relief. Shipments there during the next 
twelve months will include approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 pounds of milk pow- 
der, wheat flour, cheese, and rice from 
United States surplus stocks. These will 
be distributed in the slums of Santiago, 
the Temuco area, and eventually to iso- 
lated northern districts. 

The first relief supplies from United 
States Protestant churches to the Polish 
people in more than ten years are cross- 
ing the Atlantic. When the ships “Da- 
kota” and “Minnesota” sailed from 
Baltimore recently, they carried six tons 
of clothing and bedding and one ton of 
vitamins and medical supplies shipped 
by Church World Service to the desper- 
ately needy people of Poland. The ship- 
ment represented a value of $25,000. 

The total program to aid the thou- 
sands of men, women, and children in 
Poland who lack the minimum require- 
ments of proper food and clothing will 
include the distribution of dried milk, 
flour, and other United States surplus 
foodstuffs. But, Dr. Wilson explained, 
as negotiations concerning these supplies 
are still going on with United States au- 
thorities, the clothing and other mate- 
rials were rushed on ahead to hospitals, 
clinics, and orphanages. 
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N.Y. Gang Members 
Attend Church Camp 


One hundred boys, fourteen to twen- 
ty-one years old, left New York’s asphalt 
jungle last month for the Pocono Moun- 
tains in eastern Pennsylvania. For four 
weeks they participated in an experi- 
mental religious-military camping pro- 
gram under the sponsorship of the 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. 

The young men, who also left behind 
their zip-guns and knives, engaged in a 
three-part program of rigid Marine 
Corps-type discipline, body-contact 
sports, and worship and Bible study. 

Prior to departure for camp, the boys, 
dressed in military “fatigues,” took part 
in a worship service held in Manhattan's 
Emmanuel Presbyterian Church. 

Approximately forty 
have court-related backgrounds. The re- 


of the youths 


mainder was recruited from East Side 
gangs by the originator of the unique 
youth group, Mr. Ben Moring. Himself 
a product of Philadelphia back alleys, 
Mr. Moring attended Eastern Michigan 
University and Seattle Pacific College, 
where he was a crack miler and cross- 
country runner. 

For the past three years he has been 
working with boys from neighborhood 
gangs and with teen-agers who get in 
trouble with the police. The youngsters 
themselves suggested that they form an- 
other gang. This was done. but with a 
different objective. They named them- 
selves Centurions, after the Roman sol- 
dier at the foot of the Cross as described 
in the Biblical account of the Crucifixion. 

From this concept, Mr. Moring de- 
veloped a program of close-order drill, 
hard physical exercises, and Bible study 
and worship to capture juvenile interest 
and relate it to good citizenship. 

The twenty-six-year-old youth worker 
has over-all charge of the summer camp, 
which will have a second four-week pe- 
riod for another 100 boys, The religious 
program is being directed by the Rever- 
end William Carlough, Dutch Reformed 
clergyman. 
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San Geronimo station 


Of People and Places 


FORMER STATION NOW A CHURCH 

After worshiping for twenty-six years 
in a station acquired from the North- 
western Pacific Railroad, the Commu- 
nity Presbyterian Church of San Ge- 
ronimo, California, decided to remodel 
the building. This spring, at a cost of 
only $400.19, including landscaping, the 
members of the church undertook the 
task and completed it in four consecu- 
tive Saturdays. The seating capacity was 
increased to 121; the chancel area and 
all windows were redraped; new aisle 
and chancel carpet laid; and the build- 
ing completely painted. 

The station master’s old quarters up- 
stairs became a study, an office, a choir- 
robe room, and storage space, A porch 
overhang was added to the front of the 
building, and finally, a Celtic cross. In 
addition, the congregation recently dedi- 
cated a new manse. The Reverend John 
C. Bonner, who has served the church 
since 1954, is the first full-time pastor 
the church has had. 































FUND TO HONOR PETER MARSHAL 
American and Scottish friends of 
late Dr. Peter Marshall, who was 
ter of New York Avenue Presbytey 
Church, Washington, D.C., and Ch 
lain to the United States Senate at hoo! 
time of his death, have suggested { 
his name be perpetuated in a memo 
in Scotland. Two alternatives are be 
considered by the sponsors. One is{ 
subscribing of a minimum sum for{ 
Bursary, available to a student in{ 
Faculty of Theology at the UniversitygiMar 
Glasgow, Scotland, The other is a la 
and more comprehensive scholarship 
seven years’ duration. The scholarspntec 
would permit a student who had cgi Mr 
pleted his theological training to 
to the United States and spend t 
month periods in a rural, a town, andg@an ( 
large city church. 
Final decision on the fund’s use 
depend on the amount contributé 
Headquarters of the Peter Marshall B 
sary Fund are at 1313 New York A§pssio 
nue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. urc 
W: 
CHURCH GETS WORLD WAR Ii 
BARRACKS 
Aided by the Presbytery of Cind 
nati, the Westminster Foundation att 
University of Cincinnati recently unde 
took the razing of a two-story fr 
building on the campus. Student vol 
teers will reassemble it on grounds 
the Monterey Presbyterian Church, 
rural church located east of Cincinm 
As new buildings near completion, t 
University is wrecking its World War 
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Student volunteers raze World War II barracks on University of Cinci 
campus. Re-erection will be on grounds of rural Monterey Presbyterian Chur 
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acks, moved to the campus for emer- 


SHALL 

ds of @pncy classroom facilities. One of these 
vas mi given to the Westminster Founda- 
sbytegipn at its request. On its new site the 


hiding will be used by the church 


ol and as a fellowship hall and com- 


nd Ch 


ite at 

sted ggunity center. 
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ne jg RESBYTERIANS HONORED 

» for Mf Dr. and Mrs. Daniel C. Buchanan, at 
1t in reception given by Takoma Park 
versitygMaryland) Presbyterian Church, upon 
; a lagi. Buchanan’s retirement from the ac- 
arship give ministry. A generous check was pre- 
holarsented to them on the occasion. 

iad eal Mrs. James Doolittle, at a reception 
to cgpnoring her for fifty years’ service as 
d thniganist-choir director of the Presbyte- 
n. andagan Church in Morristown, New Jersey 


he Reverend Thomas S. Mutch, pas- 
use war). She was presented a generous 


ributeurse by the congregation. Next month 

hall Balgtrs. Doolittle will resign, becoming, by 

ork AWmession action, Organist Emeritus of the 
urch. 

Walter W. Krebs and Richard G. Tay- 
br, newspaper publishers, chosen to re- 
eive the 1958 annual Distinguished 

Cindervice Awards for professional and 
n atifivic achievement. The awards were 


, unda@resented on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
' fraliNewspaper Publishers Association, the 


t volumpennsylvania Society of Newspaper Ed- 
unds@@ors, and the School of Journalism of 
urch @ennsylvania State University. Both are 
cinnggctive laymen in their churches. Mr. 
ion, t@xrebs, editor and publisher of the Johns- 
Waffown Tribune-Democrat, is a member of 


he board of trustees of Westmont Pres- 
byterian Church (the Reverend John H. 
stanton, pastor). Mr. Taylor, publisher 
f the News & Advertiser, Kennett 
bquare, is an elder in the Kennett Square 
Presbyterian Church (the Reverend 
rank Y. Ramsey, pastor). 

Mrs. Eunice Gray Simmons, upon be- 
ng elected the first woman moderator 
bf the Presbytery of Knox, Synod of At- 
antic, She is a ruling elder of the Butler 
femorial Presbyterian Church, Savan- 
ah, Georgia (the Reverend P. A. Pat- 
erson, pastor), where she has served as 











bh church school teacher, trustee. deacon, 





en elder. Mrs. Simmons is active in 
Presbyterian Organizations, 
erving now as president of her local 
ociation, vice-president of Knox Pres- 
byterial, and treasurer of Atlantic Syn- 
odical. The wife of an active Baptist 
“eacon, she finds time to worship with 
in im and to take part in many of his 
hurch’s activities. 
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Young men and window they helped make for Sr. High Chapel in Pasadena, Calif. 


@ Mr. Roy J. Struthers, at a service in 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, West 
Palm Beach, Florida (the Reverend 
Donald W. Scott, pastor), on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the office 
of elder. 

@ The Reverend Joseph E. Walsh, at a 
reception commemorating his fiftieth 
anniversary in the Christian ministry. 
For thirty years Mr. Walsh has been 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Morris Plains, New Jersey. Governor 
Meyner proclaimed a Sunday as Joseph 
E. Walsh Day, and sent greetings, as 
did President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon. 


YOUTHS MAKE STAINED 
GLASS WINDOW 

Six members of the Senior High Fel- 
lowship of the Pasadena (California) 
Presbyterian Church (the Reverend 
Ganse Little, pastor), who are working 
for their scout “God and Country” 
awards, recently completed a stained 
glass window for the worship center of 
the Senior High Chapel. They are (left 
to right) Mike Eliason, Nathan Tracy, 
Hank Harbers, Eric Eliason, Jim For- 
tune, and (not shown) Joel Simmons. 

Under the guidance of Mr. William 
Rundstrom of the Judson Stained Glass 
Studio of Los Angeles, the boys have 
been working on the project since Feb- 
ruary. The window depicts the symbols 


for the five emphases of Westminster 
Fellowship. 

The “God and Country” class, led by 
the Reverend David L. Tritenbach, min- 
ister to youth, is made up of about 
twenty scouts participating in a year’s 
program of service and training in the 
church. 


CENTENARIAN JOINS CHURCH 

Among the many callers at an Erie, 
Pennsylvania, home recently was the 
Reverend Mark Lewis Andrews, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church there. 
All were helping Mrs, Blanche Ellen 
Cuthbert celebrate her one-hundredth 
birthday—the day she chose to unite 
with First Church. Although confined to 
her bed and wheel chair by arthritis for 
years, she is cheerful and alert. Each 
Sunday she listens to the morning serv- 
ice of First Church, brought to her over 
the radio. 


NEW CHOIR COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

The Reverend Dr. William F. Mac- 
Calmont, former pastor of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Akron, Ohio, as- 
sumed his duties last month as president 
of the Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The coeducational college offers a 
well-rounded academic, religious, and 
music curriculum. Emphasis is on train- 
ing young people as Ministers of Music. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

155th. Blue Ball, R.R. 1, Franklin, 
O. (the Rev. William H. Winch, pastor). 

100th. First, Aurora, Ill. (the Rev. Dr. 
William F. McDermott, interim pastor). 

First, Gilman, Ill. (the Rev. Wilmer 
H. Wernecke, pastor). 

Jerusalem, Lake Crystal, Minn. (the 
Rev. Morgan S. Roberts, pastor). 

50th. Mount View, Omaha, Nebr. 
(the Rev. Dr. John H. Olson, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Sixth, Washington, D.C. (the Rev. 
Ned E. Richardson, assistant pastor), of 
Young Adult House. All remodeling, 
redecorating, and refurbishing of the 
property were done by the young adults. 

Loxa, Mattoon, Ill. (Mr. William H. 
Downey, student pastor), of a new unit 
which provides schoolrooms, an office, a 
kitchen, and two rest rooms. 

Second, Amsterdam, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Roland S. Fredericks, pastor), of a 
manse, 

First, Sistersville, W. Va. (the Rev. 
William M. Allman, pastor), of the 
refurbished sanctuary. The church re- 
cently completed the erection of a new 
manse. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Holland, Michigan (the Rev. Fred- 
erick Wyngarden, organizing minister). 
The congregation, with National Mis- 
sions aid, purchased a palatial mansion 
in the hill section of the city, including 
some two-and-one-half acres of gar- 
dened property. 





Radio & TV 

Look Up and Live—“Diary of a 
Teen-Ager,” series of dramas on the 
general theme “Love.” CBS-TV net- 
work, Sundays, 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 
(EDT). 

Pilgrimage—“Philanthropy in the 
United States,” discussion with John 
T. Peters and David Church. ABC 
radio network, Sunday, August 10, 
1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EDT). 


Conversations with Mary Mar- 
garet McBride—Guests: August 9— 
Mrs. Cynthia Wedel, President of 
the United Church Women. August 
16—David H. C. Read of Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York. MBS radio network, Satur- 
days, 1:15 to 1:30 p.m. (EDT). 














SEEN AND HEARD by J.C. Wynn 





“Windjammer”—A Travelogue in Depth 


| Pye de Rochemont Associates have 
turned out some of the more re- 
markable films of the past ten years. 
Several of them have quite deservedly 
been cited as cinema classics, Just re- 
call a partial list: Martin Luther, Helen 
Keller in Her Story, Albert Schweitzer, 
Animal Farm, The Great Adventure. 


Before de Rochemont and his talented 
staff began turning out quality art films, 
they were producing that finest of doc- 
umentary series, The March of Time. 
The house of de Rochemont has now 
brought forth a new work of art in 





The “Christian Radich” 
sails into New York harbor. 


Windjammer, the story of a sailing ship. 
Like other productions from the same 
studio, this is an unusual picture, On 
this seascape the ship herself is the 
heroine. Most of the characters are not 
professional at all; the ship’s crew made 
up the picture’s cast. The most unfor- 
gettable actor of the lot simply plays 
himself straight. And he is Captain 
Yngvar Kjelstrup, stern seamaster of 
more than fifty years’ experience. His 
fatherly talks, his careful instructions, 
his care of the ship command immediate 
attention and respect. 

The windjammer, you see, is a school- 
ship. Her primary function is to acquaint 
young men with the ways of the sea in 
preparation to their joining the Nor- 
wegian merchant marine service. Nor- 
way is a country that does business in 
great waters; able seamen are needed 
for a sizable fleet of seagoing vessels. 
Although these modern merchant ships 
are not full-masted schooners, it is on the 
schooners that a young man’s character 
is strengthened, his senses quickened, 
and his teamwork developed. Up in the 
shrouds, it’s “one hand for the ship and 





one for yourself.” 

How the young landlubbers get the 
sealegs and learn the ropes of a thre 
masted sailing ship makes a thrill 
picture. Their fourteen colorful ports 
call bring us into Madeira, the Cari 
bean, San Juan, St. Thomas, Trinid 
Curagao, New York, New London, 
other attractive spots. You can be sulljfo, 
the theater patron gets there, too; for ont 
is caught up in an exciting process ugh 
the Cinemiracle movie rolls on. ht so 

Cinemiracle is the trade name of prc 
three-eyed camera and projector syste er, 
that makes for a highly realistic visy 
image. The wall-to-wall screen that a 
commodates the tripartite film is 
hundred feet tong and forty feet hig 
Its 146° scope is almost as wide as th 
perspective of the human eye. This, wit 
stereophonic sound coming from mai 
parts of the theater, gathers up the p 
tron in a you-are-there feeling. It wo 
be pleasant to report that you are 
aware of the meeting line between se 
tions of the three integrated films; but 
fact you are. The lines that mark t 
film’s edge are not so obvious as in Ci 
erama, which sired this process; yet t 
cannot be ignored in some scenes. 

To install the massive machinery neé 
essary to show any Cinemiracle f 
(and there are more titles coming) & 
quires a tremendous outlay. So the cit 
that will book Windjammer are still fediiches 
It’s a tourist attraction in New Yo 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

It would be an oversight not to rep 
on the splendid musical score writte 
by Morton Gould for this film. 

Specially memorable camera effe 
include an impressionistic visit to Ne 
York City by the Norwegian youth 
Here the three sections of the v 
screen, until now integrated as a 
behave as independent visions givi 
kaleidoscopic shots of various landma 
while cacophonous music and brig 
lights leave us all but dizzy with t 
whirl. Other scenes to be remembe 
the fiords and fields of picturesque Ne 
way, a submarine’s plunge traced byt 
triple-eyed cameya, a basket-sled ride. 

Yet the impression that will last t 
longest is that crew of sturdy young m 
growing into mature responsibil 
under the watchful guidance of an é 
perienced master on the beautiful, ¢ 
manding ship. 
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a thre 

thrill 

Dorts By Oren Arnold 

> Cari 

rinida 

On, a@Qur pastor here at Laguna Beach, 

be lifornia, Dr. Dallas Turner, went on 

; for} onth’s vacation, and we parishioners 

eS Mought we might “let down” for a while. 
bt so. That man outwitted us by setting 

1€ AM projects that'll keep us busier than 

Syst@er, right on through Labor Day. Just 

* Visoves he’s a good head man, 

hata 

is on 

t high 

/ as O 

is, wil 

1 mar 

the Da 

Wo 

are 

eN Sé 

- but 

irk th 

in Cis 

et the 

a 

ry net 

le fil 

1g) "As an old-line piscatorial prevarica- 

e citifir, I never catch any fish under fifteen 

ill fediches jong, and even those I use as live 

Youit for the better ones. Caught a little 

@ here at Laguna Beach yesterday, 

repuiit since it was too small to bother tak- 

vritt@lie home, I got Bob Neece and Don 





den to help me throw it back in. 





° ° oO 






‘I have just about quit wondering 
bw old the earth is,” says Bob Palmer, 
aster of dry wit at Oswego, Illinois, 
ut I have begun wondering how 
uch older it’s gonna get.” 
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we o 2 





While visiting recently in Oswego, 
inois, I learned that two well-known 
d beloved elderly bachelors had died 
ently, Dan and Solomon Hemm. They 
ere farmers, “kept batch” in a 
buse always meticulously neat. They 
ere such devout Christians that—I am 
ot exaggerating —on Saturday night 
ey'd go through the house and spring 
I the mousetraps, so as not to kill any 
eature on a Sunday. On any uphill 
ll for their wagon, they'd get out and 
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walk so as to spare the mules that extra 
burden. 

o 2 o 
Can’t help admiring that sign I see 
on a reducing salon in Los Angeles: 


“Thinner Sanctum.” 
e 2 2 


I was following a young mother and 
her small son through the supermarket. 
Sonny picked up a package to put into 
her cart. “Put it back, honey,” she or- 
dered. “You have to cook that.” 

°o o = 

The cold war has discombobulated me 
again. I have just paid $40 for season 
tickets in our college stadium this fall, 
only to learn that two star halfbacks and 
a quarterback have been drafted. 

o cod 3 

Nine-year-old Susan Borg discovered 
dental floss, and delightedly went around 
with a string hanging from her mouth. 
The fad ended when her little brother 
suddenly jerked the string in Sunday 
school, thereby displaying a tooth to all 
the class. 

o o 2 

Hah—who else can remember back a 
few years when some new miracle 
chemicals were soon to make mosquitoes 
and flies extinct? 

° 2 c 
Gems from the hymns: 
Go, labor on: spend, and be spent, 

Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 

It is the way the Master went; 

Should not the servant tread it still? 

c ° oO 

Two vacationing old maids were back 
from the Holy Land, and our pastor 
asked them if they had visited Tyre and 
Sidon. 

“Why, no.” They looked astonished. 
“Are they places? Always thought they 
were man and wife, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah.” 


2 ° ° 
Our Laguna Beach streets are 
crowded now with “foreign” (out-of- 


state) cars, and we welcome them. In 
advertising for tourists, we have a mer- 
itorious slogan which says, “Keep Cali- 
fornia green—spend money.” 
o o oO 
Some people complain about America. 
Before you do so, just remember it’s the 
only place from which people don’t want 
to move to another country. 
° ° °° 
“We didn't do too much during our 
vacation, with our six children,” admits 
Mrs. Hazel Taylor, “But when you've 
got that many, it doesn’t take much to 
make you think you’ve done too much.” 






BULLETIN 
BOARD 






Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and Ss, an 
macy of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Housemothers—occasional openings in an 
accredited boarding school, for well-edu- 
cated women who have brought up their 
families and are now seeking an oppor- 
tunity to perform a highly useful service 
in counseling girls. Social Security, group 
insurance, retirement plan. Write to Dr. 
Arnold Look, Ellis School, Newtown 
Square, Pa. 
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jroups, you will 
interested in 
Folding Banquet 
ing Ba 
Tabie. America’s 





Factory prices and 
discounts to 
efhurches. Seneote. 
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PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 


AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, 








PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


invites consideration 
and response 
to the messages 
of the advertisers. 
If you have a product or service 
that is news . . . which people 
should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for 
information from Presbyterian Life 
advertising department. 





BRUSH UP 


ST JOHN — ASSOCIATES 


665 Greenwood Ave. N.E., ATLANTA 6 GA. [ 





1754 W. Walnyt St., CHICAGO 12, 
2511 W. York St., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 














————_ cs —_ 


‘Old Philadelphia’ CANDIES 
BUTTER MINT STICKS 


MAKE MONEY wits GOOD TASTE 


Now available by mail — Philadelphia's 


favorite candy over a century. Dairy-buttered 
creamy mint sticks, individually wrapped! 
Packed in attractive tins, freshness guaran- 
teed. Repeat sales easy, profits high! Write 
for color brochure on FUND RAISING PLAN 
for 8 quick-selling Colonial recipe candies. 








Dept. 0-38, 2238 N. 9th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICE 


‘Wl  J.PREDINGTON & Co. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 81-V, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Hl. 





FOR SALE—Comfortable Family Summer 
Cottage,Furnished ; Eastern Long Island near 
Ocean. Box 273, Amagansett, New York. 





The Hallmark of 
Circulation 


Value 





The A.B.C. membership insigne stands 
for the facts that make it possible for ad- 
vertisers to select the right media and to 
know what they get for their money when 
they invest in publication advertising. It is 
the universally recognized symbol for integ- 
rity of circulation, the first consideration of 
experienced space buyers. 


It signifies cooperation with space buyers 
by providing circulation figures that are 
measured and reported in accordance with 
the standards and terms mutually approved 
and adopted by advertisers and publishers. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
is a member of 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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BOOKS by Bernard Ikeler 


A Minister-Scientist on Spiritual Healin 


E find it both easy and practical 

to put our trust in wonder drugs. 
They get results; they work in ways that 
science can explain. But should Chris- 
tians neglect faith healing, turn it over 
completely to fringe groups, relegate it 
to the shadowy limbo of the occult? 

“Jesus did not separate healing the 
sick from proclaiming the Kingdom of 
God,” argues the Reverend Don H. 
Gross, an Episcopal minister, who him- 
self has done faith healing. He points 
out that Christ instructed his followers 
to heal the sick and that early Christians 
exercised the gift of spiritual healing. 

“If the members of the church had 
remained true to Christ’s commission to 
heal, there would be no reason or ex- 
cuse for healing sects or for individual 
healers working in pathetic isolation 
from the main stream of church life,” 
Mr. Gross asserts in The Case for Spirit- 
ual Healing (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York, $3.95). The fringe cults, he 
says, probably are “piled high with 
chaff, laden with nonsense.” But we 
ought to try to learn from them. “They 
need the balancing influence of the 
whole church desperately. The church 
needs them, too.” 

A physicist before he decided to enter 
the ministry, Mr. Gross is a part-time 
assistent pastor in a Pittsburgh church 
and is studying for a graduate degree in 
psychology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He writes with knowledge and 
sanity. 

Far from advocating that medicine 
and psychiatry be downgraded, he urges 
that they be teamed with spiritual heal- 
ing, not merely for the curing of bodily 
and mental illness, but—more important 
—for the reopening of a way by which 
men can be brought into a closer rela- 
tionship with God. Both those who in- 
cline toward Mr. Gross’s views and those 
who reject them will agree that his book 
is a telling indictment of head-in-the- 
sand attitudes toward faith healing. 

Prayers for restored health sometimes 
fail to result in physical cures. This does 
not necessarily mean that the prayers 
were futile, Mr. Gross says. He believes 
that often in such instances “all the grace 
of God released through faith and prayer 
was finally concentrated in spiritual de- 
velopment.” 

That, apparently, happened in the 
case of Margaret Ann C., a fifteen-year- 





old English girl stricken by & 
Aware that she would die in a 
of weeks, she accepted the fact as( 
mysterious will—this not only with, 
age, but even with humor. Praye 
her health did not still the fury ¢ 
suffering. But in Margaret (E. P.D 
& Co., New York, $3.00), her bry 
in-law, James Davidson Ross, telk 
both this world and the spiritual 
took on deeper reality for her ang 
all who knew of her. 

The dawn of the Christian en 
lowed a night of world-weariness, 
ing for light, struggle to throw ¢ 
ligious slumber. In The Private 
of Luke (Channel Press, Great Ned 
Y., $3.00), the Reverend Roger 
Canon of Winchester Cathedral in 
land, presents an absorbing and in 
native portrait of a man who 
through that night to awaken in 
dazzling light which came after it-pU™ 
the Greek physician, author of the # 
Gospel and the Book of Acts. 

Preparation for the coming of a 
siah was the motive force behind 
Qumran community that prod 
around 100 B.C., what have come 
called the “Dead Sea Scrolls.” Pr 
terian minister Frank Moore Cros 
of Harvard Divinity School, report 
result of ten years of study on 
scrolls in The Ancient Library of @: 
ran and Modern Biblical St 
(Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y., 

People who shy away from 1 
that contain material originally 
sermons need not be chary about 
Way of Living (Harper & Brothers, 
York, $3.00), by the Reverend 
M. Docherty, pastor of New York 
nue Presbyterian Church in Was 
ton, D.C. Dr. Docherty has entire 
minted his observations as to the 4 
tian’s decisions, faith, will, and a 
The upshot is a refreshing, helpful 

In Religion and Faith in Latin 
ca (Westminster Press, Philade 
$3.75), Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, 
member of the Presbyterian Commi 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relat 
provides an Invaluable survey of j 
America’s history and culture, tog 
with a highly useful review of Proté 
work among our neighbors to the 
This authoritative book would 
worth-while addition to any chur 
home library. 
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HILDREN'’S STORY by Betsey M. Collins 




















Wuose Turn To Row? 


“Today it’s my turn to row first,” an- 
punced Sally Lucas at breakfast in the 
bttage beside the river. 

Her brother Donny stopped with a 
rkful of pancake halfway to his mouth. 
ou had the boat almost all yesterday 
oming,” he retorted, “because I was 
piping Mr. Crofton build the screen 


“That's not my fault—you had the first 
Mr. Lucas spoke quietly to his daugh- 
. “Sally, I've noticed you haven't al- 
ays been fair about the boat. Donny 
ants to learn to row, too.” 
Sally started to pout, then stopped 
hen she saw her mother frown. “He 
as many turns, Daddy—but he’s so 
ow and splashes a lot.” 
Her brother scowled. 
“Isn't this the morning you two men 
e going fishing at Lily Lake?” asked 
other, as Mr. Lucas rose from the 
ble. 
“Sure is, isn’t it, Son?” Father said. 
oming with me to town for minnows?” 
Donny jumped up happily. “You can 
ave my turn rowing, Sally—we’re going 
soon as we get back from town, aren’t 
, Daddy?” 
“Yes, we have to get an early start, if 
ere going to catch anything. Lily 
ake’s ten miles from here.” 
Sally smiled as she watched them 
ave. Now she could have the boat all 
herself, with nobody begging for 
ms, It was such fun rowing with only 
atsy, her big doll, sitting up straight 
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in the stern seat to keep her company. 

She slipped on her water wings, then 
picked up Patsy, who was dressed in 
a pink shirt and shorts like Sally’s. 

“Watch me, Mommy,” called Sally on 
the way down to the river. 

“T will, dear.” 

Sally hummed a gay little tune as she 
climbed into the rowboat. She set Patsy 
on the front seat and unfastened the 
rope tied to the pier. 

Carefully pulling on the oars, Sally 
saw Mother smiling encouragement 
through the window. The river was not 
very deep, and there was a raft anchored 
out in the middle. Sally liked to pretend 
the raft was an island as she rowed 
around it. 

A breeze ruffled her hair, and the 
slow-fowing river smelled like fish. 
Trees along both banks shaded most of 
the water. Sally felt very happy as she 
rowed and rowed. 

Suddenly a turtle as big as a dinner 
plate swam up beside one oar and 
snapped at a minnow. 

“Oh!” Sally jumped, and the boat 
bumped against the side of the raft. 
Splash! She looked around just in time 
to see Patsy dive headfirst into the water. 

“Patsy!” she screamed, reaching for 
the little figure. Her fingers touched the 
slippers of the doll for a second before 
it sank slowly to the bottom of the river. 
Bubbles came up to the surface, Sally 
began to cry as though her heart would 
break. 

Mother rushed out onto the dock. 


“Patsy's fallen into the river,” sobbed 
Sally, “and that big old turtle’s going to 
eat her!” 

“Turtles don’t eat dolls,” Mother said, 
soothingly, “and even the water won't 
hurt her if we get her out quickly, Oh, 
good, here come Daddy and Donny!” 

Mother called to them, and they hur- 
ried down to the dock. Donny saw Sally's 
face as she rowed up to the shore. It was 
tearstained, and her mouth was quiver- 
ing. 

“You can get Patsy out, can’t you, 
Daddy?” 

“Of course I can, honey. I'll go put on 
my bathing trunks—” 

“And you can wear my frogman’s 
goggles,” offered Donny, “so you can 
see better.” Sally looked at him grate- 
fully. Then she remembered something. 

“Aren't you going right away—to Lily 
Lake?” she asked. “Maybe this'll make 
you too late.” 

Donny watched his father disappear- 
ing into the cottage. He heard the screen 
door slam. Then he looked at his sister’s 
anxious face, Girls were funny. She just 
loved that old doll. 

“We have to rescue Patsy first, don’t 
we? And Daddy and I can go over to 
Lily Lake tomorrow—I guess,” he 
gulped. 

Sally knew what missing the fishing 
trip meant to him. “You can have the 
rowboat first every single morning we're 
here, Donny,” she said. 

“And for as long as you want it, too,” 
she added. 
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there’s no place for me, except the street and the fire escar 


eee God Cant! Go to "Mont Lawn’ 


PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOUR HEART 
AND YOUR POCKETBOOK DICTATE 
$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 


$120.00 will give 3 children o full two weeks’ vacation at 
Mont Lawn — and may be paid at the rate of 
$10 per month 


$ 40.00 will give one child a full two weeks’ vacation 


$ 20.00 will give one child a tull week's vacation 
... Gad any amount will help 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURN 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 


Business Office: 27 EAST 39th STREET, Room 543 


SDS Pn ee aa ae e eee eee ene 
! 
| 


i 
! NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

| Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations for slum children | 
| in God’s outdoors. } j 
[1 I enclose $10 as my first month’s gift. I will endeavor to give $10 each 

| month, but I understand that I may cancel the arrangement at any time. 

] 0 I enclose O $120 (gives 3 children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) | 
$ 40 (gives one child 2 weeks) 

| $ 20 (gives one child 1 week) 

| C) I cannot provide a complete vacation, but I wish to have a share in this | 
! 
| 
! 


WJ 


plan and I enclose $ 
My Mame 
| Address 


| City , ° Zone... .Stote 


bceewasenenenenananasasasasatasasenenesenananesasenen all 


Pinaps God will guide you to he 
little girl and other girls and boys 
the city's slums to have the blessi 
**Mont Lawn.” 


**Mont Lawn,'' Christian H 
Children's Home, is financed by the 
of good people who love little chi 
Their contributions — your contributic 
take underprivileged boys and girls 
squalor and discontent, from lawle: 
and Godlessness and give them two 
weeks of ‘‘vacation with a purpose. 


Their eyes are lifted to new visic 
God's love. Their feet are placed o 
pathway that leads to richer tomo 


If you will share in the joy of g 
children this knowledge of a better 
of life... please send your gift te 
Hundreds of children are hopefully 
ing to go to ‘Mont Lawn" now! 


No matter how small your gift if 
serve to help a destitute child who 
your generosity desperately. 








